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We are met on the threshold of the 
question as to liturgies, by a prejudice and 
gp misconception, neither of which we be- 
lieve to be scriptural, reasonable, or truly 
Presbyterian. 

Of the prejudice, which does undoubted- 
ly prevail, let it be said, in the first place, 
that it is by po means universal, but has 
taken root most widely and deeply in the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish portions of our 
Oburch. We do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. It is one of the chief excellencies 
of our system, whereby its true catholicity 
is approved, that it is of no mere national 


or local origin, and cannot be absorbed in 

any single ecclesiastical organization such | 

as the Church of Kome, or the Church of 
Kogland, or the Church of Scotland; but 

. flourishes in all Jands, in convection with 
all races, and under all political systems. 
. Besides the Scotch type of Presbytery, we 
ve the Dutch, the German, the French, 
andthe Knoglish; and these several ele- 
ments Lave been so fused together in our 
American communion, and in almost every 
Presbyterian family that has been long 
enough in the country, that no true son of 
such a Church can be suspected of blaming 
or praising one to the disparegement or ed- 
vantage of the other. While, therefore, 
we hold by the staunch orthodoxy of John 
Knox against all Papistical superstitions, 
and pantomimic performances, ancient or 
recent, we way now at least demur to his 
destructive zeal against a certain Book of 
Common Prayers, about which his con- 
science was straitened in the time of the 
Papal persecutions, but concerning which, 
even then, he could draw from his teacher, 
Joho Calvin, no harsher sentence than that 
it contained multas tolerabiles incptias (many 
endurable trifles); and although, as.all the 
_ world knows, Presbytery got the better of 
Prelacy at Marston-Moor and Naseby, and 
was finally only cheated out of the Church 


of Kogland by a few votes, yet we may 
begin to query whether, when the Assem- 
bly’s divines came to a word-fight with his 
Meajesty’s High-Church chaplains, and so 
ably argued that presbytere, and not bish- 
ops, were true successors of the Apostles, 
they were not, however, somewhat worsted 
on the liturgical question; and whether, 
upon the whole, such learned and godly 
Presbyterians as Thomas Manton, Kdynund 
Calamy, William Bates, Richard Baxter, 
did not show better logic and wisdom 
in afterwards striving to purge out the 
tolerabiles ineptias, than to throw away the 
gold with the dross. The truth is that, 
throughout all these troubles, our Church 

‘was passing between the two fires of I’re- 
lacy and Independency, liturgy and con- 
venticle—escaping unhurt, indeed, though 
not without marks of the flame; and to this 
day the motto of the mother Kirk still 
suits the dilemma of “-r American daugh- 
ter—Nec tamen consumebatur, with the 
difference, that we now lean too near to 
the Puritan, to be in much danger of the 
Churchman. 

But, in the second place, it could easily 
be shown that even our Scotch prejudice 
against jiturgies is both unintelligent and 
inconsistent. The simple fact is, that the 
Church of Scotland, although at present 
non-liturgical, is not, and never has been 
anti-liturgical, but was driven into its nega- 
tive position by “the unjustifiable efforts of 
Laud and his master to force a justly ob- 
noxious liturgy upon a free people; and 
as one of the ill effects of that unhappy 

controversy, we inherit a morbid ‘terror of 
: every thing approaching to form in public 
worship. But the earlier usage, even in 
the days of Knox, as we have seen, was 
very different. “The Book of Common 
Order, or the Order of the Eoglish Kirk at 
Geneva, whereof John Koox was Minister: 
approved by the famous and learned man, 
John Calvin; received and used by the 
Reformed Kirk of Scotland, and ordioarily 
prefixed to the Psalms in Metre: A. D. 
1600,” has all the elements of a complete 
liturgy, and contains, in common with the 
Prayer-Book, as parts of the ordinary ser- 
vice, a Confession of Sins, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, a Prayer for 
the whole estate of Christ’s Church, &:., 
besides the Marriage service nearly verba- 
tim, the ceremony of the ring excepted. 
We have seen under what pressure of 
Prelacy on the one side, and dragging of 
Independency on the other, we were at 
length forced away from both these litur- 

gies into the Directory. But it is surely 


neither wise nor consistent to continue 
under the dominion of a prejudice due to 
such causes. | 
There is, however, in connection with 
this prejudice, a misconception which has 
a no doubt tended to strengthen and per- 
petuate it, and which may even remain 
after it has been exposed, or where it does 
not prevail. We refer to the common mis- 

» take of confounding a liturgy with an 
artistic ritual or elaborate ceremonial ser- 
_wviee. The word calls up, in some winds, 
the image of a Gothic building, with 
stained windows, adwitting religious 

light’”—a mysterious chancel, with altar, 


scribed gestures, of imegery, of music, of 
matter concerning the dead, of many super- 
fluities which ereep into the Church under 
the name of order and decency, did inter- 
pose itself.”’ 

Such a liturgy we believe to be not only 
consistent with true Presbyterianism, but a 
legitimate development of it, which has 
hitherto been hindered by untoward in- 
fluences, and which is already urgently 
needed to defend the weak point of our 
system, and equip it for the work of church- 
extension in all directions. And its judi- 
cious introduction by agreement of the two 
parties concerned necd -not occasion apy 
interference with the rights of those con- 
gregations which prefer a different usage, 
nor aby more serious diversity than already, 
and of necessity, prevails in our practice. 

Of the objections that may be raised to 
such a liturgy, the most plausible is, that it 
would tend to formalism in worship. We 
do not wish to slur this objection, but to 
sift it as thoroughly as can be, in the ab- 
sence of a fair experiment, by which alone 
the question could be. decided. It would 
indeed be but right to first take into ac- 
count the alternative evils to which we are 
exposed. There may be such things as 
hypocrisy, cant, extravagance, and super- 
stition, as well as formality in divine ser- 
vice; and when there is no fresh impulse 
or occasion of devotion, it will not be 
strange, it will simply be unavoidable that, 
in the absence of a well-ordered form to 
excite and cherish holy feeling, there should 
be forced or feigned excitement. We are 
not speaking of what ought to be, but of 


ourselves, but look at the question on all 
sides, and we may possibly reach the con- 
clusion that at times a liturgy might prove 


spiritual worship. When the minister’s 
spirit is clouded and heavy, his written ser- 
mon is a great relief, and may even grad- 
ually warm him up into genuine fervour, 
and his whole audience with him; or if he 
eschew preparation and paper, and halt and 
trip in his utterance, large excuses can still 
be made for one who comes speaking to the 
people in the name of God; but when he 
turns to speak to God in the name of the 
people, is it perfectly reasonable that the 
devotions of some hundreds of worshippers 
should be left dependent upon the state of 
his digestion? The spirit may be willing, 
but the flesh is weak. He might, perhaps, 
take some old familiar words in company 
with them, and at least not hinder their 
devotion or his own; but to absolutely make 
new prayers for them, ex tempore, every 
Sunday, under dread of falling into a form of 
prayer—alas! is it not enough that he should 
make two able and eloquent sermons? 
Some form there must be, in all edifying 
worship. Without it, we relapse towards 
Methodist extravagance or (Quaker apathy. 
Some form there is in every pastor’s mode 
of conducting worship. He glides into a 
service almost as stereotyped as the dreaded 
liturgy. It is, after all, the thing without 
the name; and the only question really 
worth considering is, whether that liturgy 
shall be a good one or a bad one. The ad- 
vocates of a supposed impromptu service, 
springing up in perennial freshness and 


ceaseless variety, do not seem rightly to— 


distinguish between public and private de- 
votion, or between ordinary and extraordi- 
nary states of religious feeling. In social 
meetings, especially during seasons of re- 
vival, or on marked providential occasions, 
the whole outward expression of worsbip 


will indeed be free and artless, and any thing | 


like forms would be felt as an intulerable 
bondage; but in large assemblies, convened 
for stated acts of homage, there cannot but 
be more of system, sameness, and pre- 
arrangement. Nor is it easy to see what 
advantage would be gained by an inge- 
nious variety or capricious novelty, so far 
as that is possible in reference to the ordi- 
nary devotions of a congregation, when 
there might be customary forms of express- 
ing them, which have been used and sanc- 
tioned by the learned and godly of all 
churches and ages; which, being largely 
taken from the very words of Scripture, 
concisely express the wants, the fears, the 
doubts, the bho es, and the joys of all Chris- 
tians; and which are marked by a simple 
majesty of style, a chaste fervour, tender- 
ness, and solemnity, utterly uokoown in 
any modern compositions. In the open, 
voluntary use of such helps to devotion, 
both partics might fiod a mutual relief and 
profit which must be foregone so long as 
either the people are at the mercy of ran- 
dom effusions, or the minister is hampered 
with a surreptitious furm of his own. 

We may add that the objection now 
under consideration is not supported by 
facts. Some of the most spiritually-miaded 
men that ever lived have used and con- | 
tended for a liturgy; but formalists will be | 
formal uoder any system. 

Avother avd kindred objection is, that a | 
liturgy would repress all originality on the 
part of the minister, and fuster a deadly | 
monotony in his services. The life of public 
worship, it is ergued, consists iu that vivid 
impression made by ao carnest speaker, 
with heart aglow, and voice and tone spoo- 
taneously giving forth every petition as 
an expression of his own personal feeling. — 
Such prayers, it is said, are more “iater-— 


lectern, and pulpit, adjusted on recondite | esting,” “solemn,” or “touching,” than 
principles—an iotoning figure in white | any revited form, however appropriate. We 


surplice, with book in hand, and a gaily | 
dressed assembly manwuvering through the | 
parade duty of certain genuflexions, recita- | 
tions, responses, bowings, Xc.; and if all 
this is to be dragged in the net of a liturgy, | 
we admit that our prescat labour has been | 
in vain. What has been described, how- 
ever, in previous articles, has nothing to do 
with such appendages, and would be vitia- 
ted by admixture with them. We have 
advocated no particular style of church 
architecture and furniture, or of ministerial 
dress, or of congregational behaviour, and — 
have proposed no innovations in such mat-— 
ters; but, leaving them where the Directory 
leaves them, have simply maintained that 
there might be, aud, in some cases, there 
ought to be, in connection with the faithfal 
preaching of God's word, a system of com- 
mon devotions for both minister and peo- 
ple, whereby they could methodically be- 
come acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, 
and statedly, by simple spiritual acts of 
worship, offer up their public prayers and 
praises «with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also.” With the Presbyterian 
divines at the Savoy Conference, we have 
judged that, “Prayer, confession, thanks- 
giviog, reading of the Scriptures,aud ad- 
ministration of the sacraments iv the plaio- 
est and simplest manner, were matter 
enough-to furnish out a sufficient liturgy, 
though nothing cither of private opinion, 
or of church-pomp, of garments, or pre- 


admit this personal or individual element 
to be a great advantage in the sermon, 
aud even, with proper limitations, in the | 
service. The very best preaching and— 
praying are confessed!y extemporancons, 
and also the very worst. It depends en- | 
tirely upon the person, the mood, the occa-— 
sion, and the circumstances; and when all 
of these are not perfectly favourable, then | 
the question presents another aspect. The 
Apostle’s rule is, “ Let all things be dooce | 
to edifying ;’’ and there may be, as we 
have seen, individual peculiarities or origi- 
nalities in public prayer which are not 
edifyiog. Because the broken, confused 
utterances of some private suppliant are 
far better for him than any form, it does 
not follow that they will also be more cdi- , 
fying to a whole assembly, nor is it quite 
clear that any sentimental advantage or 
pathetic interest gained by their exposure, | 
is not more than balanced by the risk of a 
certain vanity, embarrassment, or indeli- 
cacy, on the one side, together with a 
certain admiration, regret, or pity, on the 
other. Ah! it may be pardonable in us to 
like to hear a good sermon; but is it wor- 
shipping God to love to hear how well a_ 
man can pray’ and do we not sometimes | 
see the “gift of prayer” without the grace, 
as well as the grace without the gift’ 
Moreover, the objection we are consider- 
ing is valid only on the assumption, that 


the minister is so slavishly ticd dowa to 


rules and forms, that he cannot, when the 
fresh mood or new occasion prompts him, 
break away from them into more spon- 
taneous services. It would, of course, be 
/impossible to frame either directions or 
samples for every possible emergency; and 
the only proper design of a liturgy is, to 
give edifying expression to those stated 
_ public devotions which are in their nature 
fixed and invariable, while all the benefits 
of the most informal worship may still be 
sufficiently retained in the lecture and 
prayer-meetings during the week, or in the 
second sermon on the Lord's day, as well 
as by blending free with stated prayer, on 
all occasions, at discretion. 
A far more specious scruple is, that 
liturgies foster an asthetic’” form of devo- 
tion, or cultivate the taste and imagination 
| 
at the expense of the heart and conscience. 
Some persons, it is asserted, are of a litur- 


| bath evenings given to family instruction— 


she has sent to preach the gospel; but 
there were from Lamington, Rev. William 


ell, for more than half a century a distin- 
guished minister—a household name in 


and so efficient as Secretary of the Board of 


fathers io the old burial ground of Laming- 
ton, and his son, worthy of such a father, 


Hlenry, so long the esteemed pastor of the 
| church of Cranberry, was born near the pre- 
sent parsonage—the bouse still standing. 


gical temperament, and by dwelling criti- | 


| cally upon the form in distinction from the 
| matter or spirit of worship, at length be- 
come so fastidious, that they cannot wor- 
ship God unless it be in good Eoglish, and 
_ with all the little outward propricties carefal- 
_ ly adjusted; and this, it is hinted, is a weak- 
ness and folly, which ought to be mortified 
_as one of the remainders of the old Adam. 
| Now, it need not be denied that there 
-may be an excess of even so good a thing 
as good taste; but, on the other band, it 
cannot be denied that the holiest things 
| may be spoiled by so trifling a thing as @ 
little bad taste. And when old-fashioned 
Presbyterians, or their descendants, are 
found worshipping io imitation Parthenons 


costly music and oratory, we ask if it is 
not simply a question of good sense, and 
the most ordinary piety, what shall be 


their liturgy; and whether, on the whole, 
it would not be wiser and more profitable, 
not to say in better taste, either to lay aside 
all these fine artistic surroundiogs, and re- 
lapse to Rouse and the precentor, two 
hours’ sermons, and half-hour prayers, or 
‘else to find vent for the irrepressible 
| sthetic” element, where it better com- 
ports with our system, in the form of a 
reasonable service / 

No one, who thinks and observes, be- 
lieves that true taste and truc devotion are 
in their nature antagonistic, or that where 
_ they are found together, they can be rigor- 
ously driven apart. A congregation aceus- 
_tomed to refinement in their homes, will 
_have it also ia their church; aud experi- 
/ence has shown that, while a liturgy may 
| indeed be wore edifying to cultivated and 
intellectual Christians, than «mean, irregu- 
lar, or extravagant effusions,” yet it may 
also unite together all tastes, good, bad, 
and indifferent. 

As to the objection, that it would cost 
us something of church pride and consist- 
ency, or expose us tu ridicule as imitators, 
it is enough to say, in view of the historical 
facts already presented, that the sooner all 
parties are rid of this idea the better. 

The only remaining difficulty we now 
thiok of is, the waut of a suitable manual 
or service-book, sanctioued by suffisient 
| Presbyterian authority to insure its ortho- 
_doxy, and encourage its use. We believe 
this objéction to be the most scrious that 
can be raised; but by no means iosuper- 
able, as we hope may appear in our next 
and last article. 

A True PrespyTenian. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LAMINGTON CHURCIL 


Messrs. Editors—In the notice taken of 
the late Dr. John McDowell, it was said, 
but not with sufficient historic emphasis, 
that be was born in Lamington, New Jer 
sey. Neither have I seen noticed the plea- 
gant coincidence, that the youvg pastor, 
who sketched so well the life of his late 
senior co-pastor, is also from that honoured 
_eburch, and that the Spring Garden Church 
owe their beginnings, aod childhood wur- 

ture, and their present pastoral care to— 
the church of Lamington. Many, who will 
ask, where is Lamington’ and with semi- 
indifference hear it is a country church in 
Jersey, knowing nothing of the honour God 
has put upon that church by calling her 
sons to the ministry, and, through succes- 
sive generations, keeping his covenant to 
families. 

It is now nearly a century and a quarter 
since that church was organized. So far 
as known, its beginuings were of those born 
into the household of faith during the re- 


vival under the preaching of Whitefield 


and the Tennents. With such a begin- 
ning, and theo under the pastorates of such 
men as the Revs William Rowland, James 
McCrea, and, for two years, supplied in 
Revolutionary times by Dr. John Rodgers, 


of New York, then Revs. Jeremiah Lalsey, 


William Boyd, Llorace Gilpin, and, for 
nearly forty years under the present pastor, 
Dr. William Blauvelt, it were strange if 
the church had not a blest place ia history. 
It is venerable among the churches—and 
its age is not its greatest glory. It has a 
good record io its own ministry, and in the 
ministers it has furnished, and for the re- 
markable degree in which the old family 
howes, aud family covenant, have de-cended 
from father to son. No place could more 
easily prove its uubroken divine succession, 
both iu its houses of worship and its suc- 


_ cessive family members. 


The first house of worship, erected in 
1740, costing £136, was repaired and en- 
larged until two or three congregations and 
their pastors were buricd around it. The 
present building was thea founded, Dr. 


John McDowell laying the corper-stone, 


April 3, 1826. Oa some farms the third 
or fourth generation now reside, bearing 
the family name, and in covenant worship- 
piog where their fathers did; and their 
children, in turo, inheriting the promise, 
and joining iu a profession. It must be 
admitted that Lamington stands out as @ 


remarkable case of a church retainiog £0 


well its territorial integrity, and its pious 
family succession. The rural quietness 
and beauty of the place, and its remoteness 
from the thoroughfares, may have favoured 
this state of things. These, as natural 
causes, are not to be overlooked; neither 
may it be forgotten, that there is in that 


| collections. 


| phen, now the sole pastor of Spring Gar- 
what are, the facts. Let us not deceive or Westminster Abbeys, with the aid of den Church, is another of the ministe- 
‘rial sons of old Lamington. 
| last ten years this church has given a frac- 
‘tion more than one-third of the native 
a help rather than a hindrance to true the literary or intellectual character of | licentiates of Elizabethtown Presbytery, 
and has now a candidate soon to be licensed. 
| This unassuming church has a noble record 
among the thousaods of Judah. 
little known, but her unacknowledged 
power, aud her honoured sons, have told in 
Zion; aod of her, many now on earth, and 


| Manogers was held at the Bible Ilouse, | 


ington. 


the father the priest of the house. Such s 
ehurch has given, and wil! give of her sons 
to the ministry. I may not name all that 


B Sloan, of (ireenwich; Dr. John MeDow- 


New Jersey; Dr. William McDowell, so 
beloved as a pastor, noted as a preacher, 


Domestic Missions. He sleeps with his 


worships with that people. Dr. Symmes 


In that s2cred cemetery he is buried, his 
grave being about the spot where, ia the old 
church, was hisfather’spew. The Rev. Jacob 
Field, last of Stroudsburg; Joho C. Van- 
devoort; Abraham Llagaman, now in Louis- 
jana; Oliver Ogden, whose brief ministry 
was also in that State; Jesse Lockwood, a 
missionary to the Iodians; John Simonson, 
a minister of the Reformed Dutch Charch; 
George M. 8. Blauvelt, pastor of Lyons’ 
Farms; and J. Alstyne Biauvelt, a supply 
at New Kzypt, New Jersey, were of Lam- 
Besides these two sons of the 
present pastor, a third was called to the 
ministry. Warren was a youth of charm- 
ing spirit, high promise, and eager for 
his work, but while preparing, God called 
him to minister above. Morris C. Sut- 


Withia the 


It may 


many saints in heaven, have thaokful re- 
SHARON. 

For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOUTETY. 


The stated mecting of the Board of 


‘Astor Place, New York, on Thursday, the | 


Sth iust, the Hon. Lather Bradish in the 
chair, assisted by William Crosby, Bon- 
jamin L. Sean, and James Lenox, Hays. | 
The Rev. Dr. Spring read the fifty-fifch | 
chapter of Isaiah, and offered prayer. | 

Comwmuuications were received from the 


— 


United States Christian Commission, from— 


ithe Maryland State Bible Society, from | 


. Me: in 
jthe Rev. A. G. MoAuley and others, wal you, the Son rejoices over you, the holy 


regard to the distribution in the army, hos-— 
pitals, among prisoners of war, Xc.; 
the Kev. Li. M. Scudder, D D, India, re- 
turning thanks for assistance to that mis- 
sion in its Bible work, and in regard to 
the translation of the Tamil Scriptures; — 
from Colonel Tronchia, chairman of the 
Swiss-Italian Committee, with a statement 
of their account with this Society, aud 
showing the labours of their colporteurs ; _ 
from Bishop Boone, Shanghai, with an 
account of the presentation to the Emperor 
of China of the Bible presented to him by 
this Board; from the Rev. R. 5S. Maclay, 
Fuh Chau, sending account with this So- | 
ciety, and showing increased facilities for 
printing the Seriptures; from the Nev. 
Isaac Gi. Biiss, Constantinople, two letters, 
showing increasing demand for the Scrip- 
tures in Eyypt, and as to providing Scrip- 
tures for the numerous blind people in that 
country, also showing the progress of Bible 
truth in Turkey within the last ten years; 
from the Rev. Dr. Goodell, Constantinople, 
stating his completion of the revision of 
the Bible for the third time, and the finish- 
ing of his labours in that department. 
Grants of books were made to the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for distribution in Bremen, Ger- 
many; to the Missionary Society of the. 
Protestant Episcopal Church, for their mis- 
sion in Africa; to the Freedmen’s Relief 
Association, for Hilton Head; to the Ame-| 
rican Sunday-school Union; to the German» 
Evangelical Book Union; 309 volumes’ 
wore granted to captains of vessels sailing 
to foreign ports; and to the Christian Com- 
mission, auxiliary societies near the field | 
of action, and other responsible parties, | 


194,950 volumes in various languages, for. 
the army, navy, hospitals, prisoners of war, | 
&e. This was in carrying out the provi-| 
sions adopted at the last meeting of the 
Board. In money, $54,190 were appropria- 
ted for the foreign work the ensuing year. 
An interesting feature in the meeting was 
the presentation of a bar of silver, fresh from | 
the mine, from a newly formed auxiliary so- 
ciety in Storey county, Nevada Territory. 
For the Presbyterian. 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


The following resolutions, relative to the 
death of Johu LU. Done, of Maryland, were 
adopted by the Awerican Whig Society of | 
the College of New Jersey, March 6, 1503. 

Whereas, Almighty God, in his infioite wis- 


idom, has been pleased to remove | 


from us by death, John IL. Done, of M urylanc 


member of the American Whig Society, and 
one whose gentlemanly deportment and amia- | 


ble disposition have endoared him to ail; 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, 1. That by his death the American 


Whig Society bas lost one whose brilliant 


talen s reflected honour upon her, and whose 
Previous life gave promising signs of an 
tended course of usefulness; her individual 


'mombers, one who in all his connections with 
them has proved himself worthy of their. 


highest love and respect. oe 
Resolced, 2. That while we deeply deplore | 

the*untimely death of him who has been taken 

from -us, and bow in humble submission to | 


the will of God, we are cheered even in our | 


| serrow with the confident hope that our bro- | 


society a constitutioual element not given 
to change. Still, we must the secret 


moral and spiritual atmosphere of the 
place. 
because it knew only Christ, and him ernei- 
fied; and adhering to the good old ways, 
the people have preserved their high re- 
gard for the ministry, and the sacred land- 
marks of family religion. That church is 


now a witness of God's approbation of Sab- | 


ther has exchanged this life, with all its trials 
and griefs, for a better and purer -one beyond | 
the grave, to enter upon a blissful immortality 
in the immediate presence of his Father and 
Redeemer. 

Resoleed, 3. That we offer to the family of the | 
deceased, in their deep affliction, our heart-felt 
sympathy, io the hope that they, with ue, will 
find the amplest consolation in the promises 
of that Saviour, whose love formed the unfail- 
ing resource of our friend in his Jast hour of 
trial, and whose mercies extend to the living 
as well as to the dead. | 

Resolved, 4. That in token of our rospect, | 
we wear the usual badge of muurning fur 


of their stability and perpetuity in the 


Resolved, 5. That a copy of these resolu- 


tions be sent to the family of the deceased, | 


The pulpit has retaioed its power, © 


and to Clio Hall, and be 
Presbyterian, Somerset I 
Standard. 


ublished in the 
, and /’vinceton 


W. Keasuaw, Jr., Md. 
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Stross, N.Y. Committee. 


are you? 


| growth in the image of Jesus Cirrist. 


angels rejoice over you, your Christian bro- 


| to quicken the law of growth for then— 
| dwarfs they were, dwarfs they are, dwarfs 


physical size to which men and women 


_ of any intermediate stature, does not depend 


one cubit to his stature?” 
“taking thought,” there would be no dwarfs 
these unfortunate sons and daughters of 


flesh,” and would buy a few score pounds 


| thought to bo what he is. 


misfortune, but their fault. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PASTOR TO A YOUNG CONVERT. 


No. Ill. 


GROWTH. 


Before giving you some other counsels, : 
dear ———, | wish to say something sbout 
a certain truth, often overlooked, and much | 
disregarded by Christians, of which it is 
important you should have some truc_ 
apprehension, in order that you may re- | 
ceive and use the further counsels I have | 
to give—to wit, Christian growth. 

L say this truth is often overlooked, and | 
is much disregarded by Christians. Of | 
course, in saying so, as I cinnot read their 
hearts, [ am judging them by their lives. | 
For, one of the very evident things is, that | 
there is little or no Chiistian growth io — 
many.Christiens. And now, unless it can 
be shown that Christian growth is not in 
itself a good thiog, (which no one will 
attempt to show); or that it is not accord-— 
ing to tho will of God, (which no ove will 
pretend to affirm); or that it is to the 
wnany a thing impossible, (which no one 
believes in his heart,) the truch stated must 
stand, that Christian growth is often over- 
looked, and is much disregarded by Chris- 
tians. A little babe, dear , is a well- 
spring of joy. Butwhy? In part, indeed, | 
because of what it is in itself as it is—thore is | 
somethigg touching, beautiful, that wins our 
love, in its very littleness, helplessness, and | 
baby ignprance, and baby ways; but chiefly, | 
in what ft promises to become—a full formed | 
noble man or lovely woman. Babyhood is 
for a little time, and for babes, not for all 
time, and for men and women. Should you 
wish your little baby brother or sister to be 
a babe always? in size, io strength, in 
knowledge? no larger, no strooger, know- 
ing no more at cightcen or twenty one, at 
forty or fifty,than now? Ahno! Fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, are not 
glad aod proud to have dwarfs in the femily. 
The law of lifo is, that the babe shall crow, 
increasing in wisdom and stature, till it 
attains to perfect manhood or womanhood; 
and when that law is stayed in its workiag, 
aud the babe becomes a dwarf, the result 
is inexpressible harm to it, ond inexpressi- 
ble sorrow to the father who begat it, to the 
mother who bore it, and tu the brothers and 
sisters of whove blood it is. Now what are | 
you, dear ? According to the Word | 
of God, “a babe in Christ.” Whose child | 
The Father's in heaven. 
is your brother? Jesus Christ. What is | 
the law of yourlife? That you shall grow, 
iuereasing in epiritual wisdom and stature, 
till you reach your full-formed, perfect 
You 
are, indeed, now as a babe in Christ—a 
well-spring of joy. The Father rejoices over 


—— 


thers and sisters rejuice over you. There is 
something touching, beautiful, that wins | 
their love, in your very littleness, helpless- 
ness, and ignorance. But if you should | 
continue to be a babe always—a Chris- 
tian dwarf—the harm would be inexpres- 
sible to you, and the sorrow would be in- 
expressible to them. It is God's will, it is 
your good and glory, it is the law of your 
spiritual life, that you shall grow, never | 
cease to grow, till you attain to the stature | 
of full-summed perfection in Jcsus Christ. 
But to make my statement good, that | 
«Christian growth is often overlooked, and | 
is much disregarded by Christians,’”’ I must | 
show that there is a difference between the | 
growth of a babe in the flesh and a “babe 
iu Christ Jesus.” Little children are some- | 
times dwarfed almost from infancy; you 
know of several examples of such; and you. 
know that the most nourishing food, the | 
most healthful exercise, the utmost skill of | 
physicians, the utmost anxiety of themselves, 
and parents, and friends, have not availed 


they must continue to be. In fact, the 


shall grow, whether of dwarfs, or giants, or 


upon the willof man, but upon the sove- 
reign will of God. It was the Saviour 
himself who asked this pertinent question, 
«Which of you, by taking thouyht, can add 
And depend 
upou it, if it rested with themselves, by 


of men or women. ‘There is not one of all 


Adam but feels acutely this “thorn in the 


of flesh and a few feet of stature at the 
price of all the gold of California. But 
with the “babe in Christ’ it is not so; it 
may remain a babe, or may grow to its full 
stature, as it will. God never, of his sove- 
reign will, arrests the law of growth to it. 
Every Christian grows, or dves not grow, 
as he will. Kvery Christian is just ro 
small or so large as be wishes to be, and 
means to be. Ly “taking thought,” he 
can cease to grow, or he can lessen or in- 
ercase his statare. Mvery dwarf Christian 
aud alas! there are many such) is a dwarf 
beeause he tskes no thought to be any thing 
else. And every large growing Christian 
(aod, blessed be God, there are some such,) 
is large, aud is growing, because he takes 


Does this surprise 2od startle you, dear 
——? Iam glad if it does; for 1 wish to 
startle you, and so arrest your attention to 
this very important trath. Bat és it the 
truth’ Are there not dwarfish Christians 
who say they grieve that they are? and 
that they wish to be other than they arc? 
and that they try (but cannot succeed) to 
be other than they are’ Yes, there are 
such Christians. And are they not to be 
believed io what they say’ No, they are 
not to be believed; not that they wilfully 
and kaowingly say that which is not truc; | 
but that their eyes are blind, their minds | 
devcived, and that they do vot know them- | 
selves, nor the truth concerning themselves. | 
They see spiritual growth to be desirable | 
and good, and they pray for it, and, in a— 
certain sense, wish for it; but their prayers | 
are not earnest, their wishes are not strong, 
their efforts are not constant; and so they 
fail to attain that which is attainable, aod 
prove that their failure to grow is not their 
‘He that 
cometh after mo,” said Jesus, “ wust 
deny himself, and take up bis cross, and 
follow me.” The cross and the self-denial | 
are too much for these Christians; and ¢here- 
fore it is not from any thing impossible that 
they do not follow after Jesus. Be sure of 
this, that «where there is a will, there is a 
way’ in spiritual growth—in the growth of 
a babe in Christ, in wisdom and stature, 
toward full perfection in Jcsus Christ. 


‘aod Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


‘deck, when nearly stifled by the air, or 


‘tences he .uttered, at times he seemed to 


they contented with this. 


For (1,) it is commanded, viz: “Grow in 


grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
And (2,) it 
glorvies God; aud God, we may be sure, | 
will hinder nothing that gives him glory in 

the scheme of redemption through Jesus 

Christ. «Tfereio,” said Jesus, “is my 

Father glorified.” And (5,) it is accord. | 
ing to the lave of the spirit of life” given | 
the penitent sinner when he becomes a new | 
creature in Christ Jesus; and hence the | 
command, viz: “ Work ont your own salva- | 
tion with fear and trembling.” And (4,) the | 
Spirit is at hand to give all needed 
help; as it is written, vic: «It is God that | 
worketh in you, both to will and to work | 
of bis good pleasure.” 

Growth in grace is growth in holiness; | 
and growth in holiness is growth in the — 
image of Jesus Christ; and growth in the | 
image of Jesus Christ is growth from a babe | 
io Christ (in spiritual wisdom and stature) | 
toward full perfection in Jesus Christ; and | 
all this includes more and more knowledge 
of, wore and more resemblance to, and 
more and more acquaintance with Jesus 
Christ, the Christian’s Saviour, Brother, 
Friend, Lord. 

Now, dear ———, reccive this truth in 
the love of it, as a truth of God, and as a 
truth of the highest importance to you: so 
shall you be prepared to start right in the 
new life you have just begun to live. 
Christians who overlook and disregard this 
truth are common enough; the Church is 
full of them, to her disgrace, to God’s sor- 
row, to the world’s harm. But be you not 
like them. - Resolve this day, that, God 
helping you, you will not be a common, 
but (what James Brainerd Taylor called) 
an ‘“‘uncommon’’ Christian;—not a Chris- 
tian dwarf, but a growing Christian. I 
have some counsels to give you to this end, 
that you will find to your advantage to 
heed and f:llow. Your Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A VISIT TO THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC IN JULY, 1562. 


No. VL 


We broucht home on our heat about two 
hundred and fifty patients. Of these, there 
were twenty-six wounded men, among 
which the only serious case was that of 
the mau who had the bullet io his brain. 
There were more than one hundred eases 
of typhoid fever. Of the remaining one 
hundred and twenty-five, about one-half 
had been broken down by exposure and 
fatigue, and the other half were sufferers 
only from home-sickuess, or disgust with 
military service. Our cargo was distributed 
upon three decks, or, in hospital terms, 
‘swards.”’” Ward No. 1 was the lowor deck, 
or hold of the boat; Ward No. 2 was the 
main deck; Ward No. 3 was the upper or 
saloon deck. Of these, the last was the 
most comfortable, for it had plenty of air, 
and good ventilation; the second was toler- 
able; but the first was horrible beyond all 
description, for there was no ventilation, 
except such stray puffs of bad air as might 
come down asingle narrow staircase, yet in 
that lower ward there were more than 
eighty men. I have read of the horrors of 
the Middie Passage. What those men 
endured, could have given them at least 
some faint idea of that dreadful voyage. 
Yet there was no help for it. To bring 
them home at all, it was necessary to put 
them there. 

This (Wednesday) was our last night 
out. Many of the men had been on board 
since Sunday, almost all from Monday. 
The condition of the air, breathed and 
breathed again by so many sick men, can 
hardly be imagined, much less described. 
It seemed heavy—almost solid. You felt 
as if you could cut it. When the strong 
and healthy surgeons and nurses, moving 
about as they pleased, and going upon 


want of air, below, suffered so much, what , 
must the poor men have endured ?—they 
who could not move from their beds, but 
were compelled hour after hour to inbale 
the same fetid atmosphere? This want of 
proper ventilation had been bad enough at 
first; but, of course, every hour had made 
the evil greater, and by Wednesday nizht it 
was almost too much for endurance. 

Nor was the foul air the only horror of 
that night. About nine o’clock a private 
in a New York regiment died of typhoid 
fever. Le had been insensible for several 
hours, but towards the end he became 
delirious. Le raved in the most horrible 
manner, and gave voice to the most shock- 
ing profavity. He sometimes rose from 
his bed, and struggled with those who 
strove to hold him dowa. Frem his shouts, 
and the seattered words and disjointed sen- 


think himself in battle. Again, he thought 
he had got home; but suddenly, in the 
midst of greetings to friends, some other 
idea would seize upon him, and he would 
break out in terrible curses or frantic 
shrieks. For nearly an hour this dreadful 
scene continued. All but the few whose 
duty kept them near him, went to the 
farthest corner of the boat, or sought on 
deck, looking out on the calm night, and 
listening to the convalescents laughing and 
talking, to forget that terrible figure down 
below. But even there, in the pauses of 
ibe merriment, and through the noise and 
creaking of the machinery, there would | 
come some cry of agony, or some word 
shouted out loudly. At last, in the midst 
of one of his paroxysms, the shrick on his 
lips died away into a hoarse rattle. He | 
half rose from his bed, and then, with a | 
convulsive shudder, fell back—dead. This 
was the sixth and last death that occurred | 
on board, and all but one from typhoid 
fever. ‘The others had all died quietly. 
I feel that, if | neglected to speak of the © 
noble conduct of tho lady nurses, | would 
not be giving a correct history of our voy- 
age. We had four of those ladies with us. 
I cannot report all, or even any considera- 
ble part, of what they did. I can only say 
that they did their duty, and more than 
their duty. Fromeearly daylight till mid- | 
night, they worked without rest. Nor were 
Often duriog 
the night, when the male nurses, who 
ought to have been on duty, had slipped off 
and gone to sleep, the groans, or the fretful © 
call of some fever-paticut for water, would | 
rouse them in their cabin, and without 
thought of trouble or fatigue, they would 
get up and wait on him. Patiently, hour 
after hour, they would sit by the bedside of 
sowe poor fellow, gently smoothing his fe- 
vered brow, or talking to him of home and 
of heaven, and often, by their gentle touch 
and mild firmness, controlling sick men in 


large majority of the paticots in hospitals, 


order, and distributing them. 


might call upon him again on the following 
_quiries about them from some of the Chris- 


' were excelicnt men, and members of a fam- 
ily that feared the Lord greatly; that they 


keeping it for a time, passed it on, until 


delirium, that perhaps a rough man could 
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hard'y have held down. If this noble cha- 
rity were exercised ovuly for an hour or two, 
oreven for a day, it would not be so re- 
markable; but these ladies had made seve- 
ral trips before, and expected to go again. 
On this trip, for five days they worked, 
with loss of rest almost every night, and 
yet on the last day as gentle and as carnest 
as they were the first day. Probably a great 
part of the work they did could have been 
as well done by professional female nurses, 
or even by inexperienced women of a lower 
rank in life; but there would have been 
wanting then the refining and elevating 
influence that a lady always carries with 
her wherever she goes. That, indeed, is 
the great good that ladies accomplish in the 
hospitals. Much of this fanning, head- 
bathing, and washing could be as efficiently 
done by women of a lower grade, and that, 
perhaps, more to the satisfaction of the 
men. For it must be remembered that a 


and on hospital transports, are private sol- 
diers—men who, with but few exceptions, 
are of a very humble station, who have not 
been accustomed to associate with ladies, 
and who do not feel at ease in their pre- 
sence. It would very likely be more com- 
fortable Seraes more natural) to them to 
be attended by women similar to those they 
knew at home, and whose presence could 
recall to them their mothers, wives, or sis- 
ters. But then we are wet by the ques- 
tion, would these regular nurses work as 
energetically and persistently as we have 
seen the volunteer lady nurses do? And I 
am afraid this question must be decided in 
the negative. That same self-denying, 
self-sacrificing spirit of charity that induces 
a lady to undertake the work of a hospital 
nurse, and to bring herself in contact with 
so much that is necessarily disagreeable and 
even repulsive, will impel her to persevere 
to the end, and to do everything, and en- 
dure every thing, rather than abandon her 
purpose. Dut with a professional or hired 
nurse, all is changed; the motive is differ- 
ent, and it may well be doubted whether 
the action wil! not be different also. A zain, 
a lady’s pride will not admit the idea of 
failure, nor will it permit her to do less 
than her whole duty. Much, however, 
may be said upon both sides of this ques- 
tion, and it can only be determined by care- 
fully balancing the conflicting arguments. 
So much for the attendance on the men. 
There is, however, rnother department 
of hospital management, in which the 
ladies are supreme, aud that is, the super- 
vision of the stores, the keeping them io 
It needs no 
argument to demonstrate the necessity of 
having a lady in charge of this department. 
C. 8. P. 


For the Prosbyterian. 


DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


The prevalence of diptheria in many 
parts of our country, is causing many sad 
hearts. l’rom some families, one, two, 
three, or even more, children are taken; 
two or three are sometimes buried in one 
grave. Qa one occasion, some years since, 
it was my painful duty to commit two 
children of one family to one grave, while 
another child was at the same time dead 
ia the house at home. Such trials are 
oppressive. Who can tell the sorrow of 
the pareot’s heart when one loved child is 
tuken away? There is a bitterness of grief 
which noue can kaow but those who feel 
it; and at this hour that bitterness is felt 
by many a pareut’s heart. Who can com- 
fort them’ Yet there is a Comforter— 
there is a balm for the broken and bleeding 
heart. The Saviour is near to his sorrow- 
ing oues. It is the Lord who removes our 
childreo, and he takes them to a better 
world, where po sin and no sorrow can ever 
come. It is sweet to feel that God has 
done it, aod blessed to know that all is 
well. Said David, «I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.”’ 2 Sam. xii. 23. 
Let this comfort and encourage us. There 
is rest in heaven; aod there parents and 
children shall meet, and dwell for ever. 
Mourning parent, dry your tears, and 
trust ia God, and live for heaven. 


W. J. 
MADAGASCAR CONVERTS AND THE 
BIBLE. 


In reporting the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie’s 
speech, says one of our foreign exchanges, 
at the Madagascar Mission meeting in Free- 
masons’ Hall, we mentioned that he illus- 
trated, by an anecdote, the eagerness of the 
people for the Bible, and the way in which 
they treasured portions of it The incident 
is narrated in Madayascar: its Mission and 
its Murtyrs. published by Johu Snow, of 
Londen. We now give it more at length: 

‘One evening, while at Tamatave, two 
men called at Mr. Eilis’s house. On being 
admitted, they told him that, having heard 
that he had brought the Bible to their land, 
they had come a long way in order to get a 
copy. As they were strangers to -him, he 
thought that possibly they might be spies, 
and that, if he complied with their request, 
he might be banished from the island. He 
told thein, therefore, that he could not give 
them what they wanted then, but that they 


morning. In the meantime he made in- 


tians of the placc, and learned that they 


lived at the capital, and having come down 
about a hundred and fifty miles towards the 
coast, on business, and having there heard 
that Mr. Ellis was at Tamatave, with the 
Word of God, they resolved to travel more 
than a hundred miles further, in the hope 
that they might secure this treasure for 
themselves. Of course, Mr. Ellis was de- 
lighted to hear such a report of these worthy 
men, and was ready, when they called again, 
on the fullowing moraing, to give them what 
they wanted. Before doing this, however, 
he learned from them that their family was 
large and scattered, but that all the mem- 
bers of it were Christians. When asked 
whether they had the Scriptures, they told 
Mr. Ellis that they had seen them, and 
heard them, but that all they possessed 
were ‘some of the words of David,’ which, 
however, did not belong to themselves alone, 
but to the whole family. He further ascer- 
tained that this sacred fragment was sent 
from one to another, and that each, after 


it had been read by all. 


“Mr. Ellis then inquired whether they 
had these ‘ words of David’ with them. This 
was a question whieh they seemed unwill- 
ing to answer; but at length they confessed 
that they had. Mr. Ellis having asked to 
see the book, they looked at one another, 
and appeared as if they knew not what to 


do. At length one of them thrust his hand | 


deep into his bosom, and from beneath the 
folds of his lamba he drew forth a parcel. 
This he very slowly and carefully opened. 
One piece of cloth after another was gently 
removed, when at length there appeared a 
few leaves of the Book of Psalms, which 
the good man cautiously handed to Mr. 
Ellis. Though it was evident that the 
greatest care had been taken of them, their 
divyy colour, their worn edges, and other 
marks of frequent use, showed plainly enough 
how much they had been read. We can 
only fancy the feelings with which our 
friend looked upon these few soiled and 
well-worn leaves, revealing, as they did, the 
deep love which these Christians feel for 
God's Word, and the diligence with which 
they keep and use it. Desiring to possess 
these precious fragments, Mr. Ellis asked 
the men whether they had not seen other 
words of David besides those which they 
pow produced, and also the words of Jesus 
and of l’aul, of Peter, and of John? ‘Yes,’ 
they replied; ‘they had seen and heard 
them, but they had them not.’ ‘Well, 
then,’ said Mr. Ellis, holding out the tat- 
tered leaves, ‘if you will give me these few 
words of David, I will give you ald his 
words, and 1 will give you besides the 
words of Jesus, and of John, and of Pa 
and of Veter.” Upon this he handed them 
a copy of the New Testament and the 
Psalms bound together, and said, ‘ You shall 
have all these, if you will give me this.’ 
The men were at first amazed. Then they 
compared the Psalms they had with those 
in the book, and having satisfied themselves 
that all their own words of David were in 
it, with many more, and that beside these 
there were other scriptures which they 
yreatly desired, ligt beamed in their faces, 
they took Mr. Ells at his word, gave bim 
those leaves of the Book of Psalms, which 
had so long yielded them comfort, seized 
the volume he offered in exchange, bade 
him farewell, and hastily left the house. 
In the course of the day he inquired after 
them, wishing to speak to them again, 
when the Christians at Tamatave told him 
that as soon as they left his house, they set 
out upon their long journey to the capital, 
doubtless ‘rejoicing as one that findeth great 
spoil.’ 


A GREETING to the GEO. GRISWOLD. 


The ship which bore to the Mersey the contributions of 
the Uniied States to the relief of Lancashire. 
Before thy stem smooth seas were curled, 

Soft winds thy sails did move, 
Good ship, that from the Western world 
Bore freight of brothers’ love. 


’T wixt starving here and striving there 
When wrath flies to and fro, 

Till all seems hatred every where, 
llow fair thy white wings show! 


O’er tho great seas thy keel ploughed through, 
Good ships have borne the chain 

That should have knit Old World and New 
Across the weltering main. 


The chain was borne—one kindly wave 
Of speech pulsed through its coil; 

Then dumb and dead in ocean’s grave 
Lay hope, and cost, and toil. 


But thou, good ship, a gain hast brought 
O’er these wide waves of blue, 
The chain of kindly word and thought 
To link those worlds anew. 
—DPunch. 


THE CLERGYMAN and the BURGLAR 


The world of fiction hardly contains a 
more thrilling chapter than an incident 
which marked the life of the Rev. Mr. Lee, 
who was recently cut down in his prime 
while pastor of the Presbyterian church in 


the village of Waterford, New York. The - 


adventure, says the Troy Times, occurred 
on the night before Thanksgiving, a few 
weeks previous to the commencement of the 
sudden illness which resulted sadly and fa- 
tally. Mr. Lee was sitting in his study 
about one o’clock in the morning, preparing 
a discourse to be delivered to his congrega- 
tion when assembled for Thanksgiving wor- 
ship, when he heard a noise bebind him, 
and became conscious that somebody was in 
the room. Supposing that a neighbour had 
dropped in upon some unforeseen errand, 
Mr. Lee said: 

‘What is the matter?’ and turned 
around in his chair. He beheld the grim 
face of a burglar, who was pointing a pistol 
at his breast. The ruffian had entered the 
house by a side window, supposing that all 
the occupants were wrapped in slumber, 


and burst upon the presence of Mr. Lee ~ 


before he was aware that the study con- 
tained an occupant. 

‘Give me your watch and money,” said 
he, “‘and make no noise, or I will fire.” 

Mr. Lee said: 

“You may as well put down your wea- 
pon, for I shall make no resistance, and you 
are at liberty to take all the valuables I 

sess.” 

The burglar withdrew his menacing pis- 
tol, and Mr. Le said: 

“T will conduct you to the place where 
my most precious treasures are placed.” 
He opened a door, and pointed to the cot 
where his two children lay slumbering in 
the sweet sleep of innocence and peace. 
“These,” said he, “are my choicest jewels. 
Will you take them?” He proceeded to 
say that, as a minister of the gospel, he had 
few earthly possessions, and that all his 
means were devoted to but one object—the 
education of the two children that were re- 
posing in the adjoining room. The burglar 
was deeply and visibly affected by these 
remarks. Tears filled his eyes, and he ex- 

ressed the utmost sorrow at the act which 
he had been about tocommit. After a few 
remarks from Mr. Lee, the would-be crimi- 
nal consented to kneel and join with bim in 
prayer; and there, in that lonely house, 
amid the silence of midnight, the offender 
poured forth his penitence and remorse, 
while the representative of a religion of 
peace and good will told him to “go and 
sin no more.’ Such a scene has few paral- 
lels. 

On the conclusion of the prayer, the bur- 
glar attempted to take his departure by the 
broken window through which he had 
entered. 

‘Why not go by the front door?” said 
Mr. Lee. 

The man replied: 


‘‘There are confederates there who would . 


shoot either you or me.” 

Ile desired Mr. Lee to take an oath on 
the Holy Scriptures never to reveal the — 
ticulars of this singular interview. r. 
Lee said it was unnecessary, as he had the 
kindest feelings towards him, and should 
never divulge foght he had seeo or heard. 
The next day, Mr. Lee, while walkiog with 
his wife, met the man io the streets or 
Waterford, and on subsequent occasions saw 
him from time totime. 

One of the actors in this singular episode 
fills an early grave; but by means that we 
are not at liberty to disclose, the event did 
not die with him. What must be the feel- 


ings of the other party to this mysterious 
a whenever he reflects u the 
lonely parsonage, and the memorable scene 


that it wituessed on the night before Thanks- 


giving, 1862? 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, 
and at 630 Broadway, New York. 


‘SATURDAY, March 21, 1863. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tavurspay Arrernoon Meetina. 


Arrangement for March. 


—* Imitation of Christ.” 
Hour of meeting, 4 o'clock, P. M. 
Arrangement for April. 
First Thursday.—Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Twelfth and Lombard 
iect—“ How far is a minister 


streets. 
responsible for his success?” 

Becond Thursday.— West Arch Street 
Oburch, corner of Arch and Eighteenth 
streets. 


Genzrovs Donations.—One thousand 
dollars have been received by the Presby- 
teriaa Board of Publication, to be expended 
ia the of the publications of the 
Board, and their distribution in the army 
and navy, through the United States Chris- 
tiso Commission. The publications of the 
Board intended for the use of soldiers and 
sailors are entirely undenomivational, and 
may be freely circulated by all associations 
wishing to do good to the souls of men. 
The gift thus acknowledged is a noble one, 
and one from which blessed fruits may be 
expected to flow. 

The Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication acknowledges the receipt of 
one bundred dollars “from a friend in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania,’ through the 
Rey. W. F. Hawilton. 

The publishers of the Presbyterian have 
also received one thousand dollars, as a 
‘‘thank-offering” from a gentleman io Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, of which five hundred 
dollars is for the Board of Publication, and 
five hundred dollars for the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions. 


Accessions To Tue CuurncnEs.—Some 


of the churches in Philadelphia have lately 


received very pleasant additions to their 
numbers. Oa last Sabbath eight persons 
were added to the West Spruce Street 
Church (Rev. Mr. Breed’s,) upon profes- 
sion of faith, and several by certificate; and 
on the same day thirteen were added to the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church (Rev. Dr. Board- 
man’s,) upon profession of faith, and more 
than twenty by certificate. 

DisaBLep MINISTERS AND THEIR Sur- 
port —We have heard at various times the 
suggestion made, more frequently in former 
times than at present, that the support of the 
disabled ministers in our Church should be 
cast upon the Board of Publication, and 
that the profits derived by the Board from 
its publications should be used in this way. 
In proof of the wisdom of such a plan, the 
Church was pointed to the Book Concern of 
the Methodist Church, and the ease with 
which disabled ministers, or their widows 
and orphans, are supported by that great 
publishing house. It turns out, from ao 
article published in the last Methodist, that 
the plan, as it has been tried in the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, isan utter failure, 
and that in the opinion of some of the best 
men of that Church, the sooner it is aban- 
doned the better for the interests of the 
Book Concern, and of the superannuated 
ministers, or the widows and children. A 
dividend of four hundred dollars to each 
Annual Conference, which is all that was 
declared last year, is but a drop-in the 
bucket compared to the wants of each Con- 
ference; and they have to supplement it by 
hundreds and thousands of dollars. We 
trust that a pl.n so ineffective will be heard 
of no more in the Presbyterian Church. 


Cuicaco Seminary.—The Rev. F. N. 
Ewing, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, acknowledges, in the last New York 
Observer, the collection of fifteen thousand 
dollars for the Seminary in the city of New 
York. This isa noble and generous gift 
from the Presbyterians of that great city 
for theological education in the north-west. 
It will insure the erection of a building 
sufficient for the present wants of the Semi- 
nary, and gives a good prospect of securing 
all of the valuable property offered to the 
Seminary some years ago, upon the condi- 
tion of the early erection of buildings. It 
is a good omen for the future, that in the 
midst of the contentions and distractions of 
the present time, the Church continues the 
good work of equipping her seminaries for 
the training of the young men, who, we 
hope, will be found flocking to them in the 
days when blessed peace shall come. 


Braves ror Souru.—The Rev. M. 
D. Hoge, of Richmond, Virginia, was sent 
to England, some months ago, to purchase 
Bibles and Testaments for the newly formed 
Confederate States Bible Society. We 
learn that in addition to those which he 
was prepared to purchase, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society have made a grant 
of 10,000 Bibles, 50,000 Testaments, and 
250,000 copies of the gospels and psalms, 
the whole grant being valued at $20,000. 
The American Bible Society has also re- 
commenced the work of Bible distribution 
in the South, and, with permission of the 
Secretary of War, is sending a large num- 
ber of copies of the word of God to vari- 
ous points in the Confederacy. We sincerely 
hope that this diffusion of the sacred Scrip- 
tures may avail to bring the men and 
women of the South to a better mind, and 
may dispose them again to a peaceful union 
with those from whom they have cause- 
lessly separated themselves. 

Rev. Dr. McDoweLt.—We learn with 
pleasure, that the Rev. Dr. William B. 
Sprague, of Albany, New York, has, at 
the request of the family, undertaken to 

pare a memoir of the late Dr. Joho 
McDowell, of Philadelphia. Few of our 
ministers have been more eminently blessed 
in their labours, or more widely respected 
and venerated, than Dr. McDowell. His 
name has been for half a century identified 
with the interests and institutions of our 
Church, upon which he has left the impress 
of his industry and devotion. A memoir, 
such as may be expected from the graceful 
pen of Dr. Sprague, will be an acceptable 
addition to our Church literature, and will 
be looked for with much interest. 

We understand that the work will be 
forwarded with all possible expedition, and 

to press at as early a date as is con- 
sistent with the collection and arrangement 
of the proper material. Its believed that 
much thet is interesting and valuable can 
be obtained for the work from the corres- 
pondence and reminiscences, especially of 
our older ministers, aod the early associates 
and contemporaries of Dr. McDowell. And 
we are requested to say that all persons 
having letters or other materials in their 


pa or able to communicate personal 
idents, will confer a special favour by 


sending them either to Dr. Sprague, at 
Albasy, New York, or to the Rev. W. M. 
Rice, of Philadelphia. 


MADAGASCAR. 


HE history of this island, during the 
first half of the present century, bas 
been full of interest, especially to the Chris- 
tian. In no part of the world were mis- 
sions 80 successful, and in very few places 
were they conducted with more wisdom and 
zeal. 
—the Scriptures translated, and nu:nerous 
converts were won to the faith of Jesus. 
That these conversions were genuine, was 
soon proved by a sharp, decisive test. The 
King of the island, who bad been a friend 
to the missionaries, died, and was succeeded 
by his Queen, who soon began a fierce and 
exterminating persecution. The mission- 
aries were driven from the island, and the 
native converts mercilessly slaughtered for 
adherence to their faith. Through many 
years the storm raged; the churches 
gathered were scattered, and their mem- 
bers forced to keep silent the faith that 
was in them, or epjoy io secret, and by 
stealth, communion with their brethren io 
the Lord. 

After many years the clouds passed away, 
aod a new aod better day dawned upon the 
Christians of Madagascar. The persecutiog 
Queen died, avd her successor immediately 
proclaimed that toleration should be granted 
to native Christians, and that missionaries 
coming from abroad to teach the gospel of 
Christ would receive protection and favour. 
The London Missionary Society then took 
steps to re-commence the work which it bad 
been forced by violence to suspend, and 
sent the Rev. William Ellis, well known to 
all who take interest in missionary labours, 
to ascertain the true state of things, and 
prepare the way for other labourers in this 
re-opened field. Ile hastened to the capital 
of Madagascar, received a warm welcome 
from the sovereign and the people, and a 
field opened for Christian effort. Six mis- 
sionaries have since joined bim, from Eng- 
land, and the good work goes on, with an 
ever increasing hope of specdy and abun- 
dant success. 

Another cloud, however, is just rising 
to obscure the bright prospect, and alas! it 
comes from a Christian land. It was agreed 
by Mr. Ellis and the Koglish Bishop of 
Mauritius, an ecclesiastical dignitary who 
visited Madagascar, that there should be no 
interference in their respective efforts, and 
that the missionaries sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society should therefore select 
places of labour at some distance from the 
capital, and where there would be no dan- 
ger of collision with the representatives of 
the London Missionary Society. Two mis- 
sionaries of the Anglican Church are now 
about to be sent out, with instructions to 
abide by the spirit of this agreement. 
But suddenly a new movement has been 
made in England by the Lligh-church 
party, aggressive in its character, and 
adapted to bring into the midst of the 
heathen, and new converts from heathen- 
ism, all the scandals and schisms which 
Koglish Protestantism presents at home. 
It is proposed to send a Bishop, with a 
number of priests and deacons, to Madagas- 
car, to plant themselves in the capital of 
Madagascar, to teach the people that the 
faithful servants of God who carried to 
them the word of life, and instructed them 
in the way of life, are not ministers of 
Christ, but men who have intruded upon 
the sacred office, and who have no warrant 
for the instructions they have given them 
concerning the plan of salvation. Thus 
the King, just emerging from heathenism, 
and his subjects, understanding but par- 
tially the gospel of Christ, are to be dis- 
tracted by the presence of rival teachers of 
the same gospel, and to hear their old 
friends, and teachers excommunicated, and 
denounced by those who have come at the 
eleventh hour into the field. 

We are glad to see, however, that this 
intrusive scheme is receiving a just repro- 
bation in England. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury bas denounced it, in a public speech, 
as a scheme of which “he heard with sor- 
row and dismay,” as an unwise and “un- 
generous” attempt “to enter into other 
men’s labours,’ and as a violation of the 
courtesy which has hitherto been manifest- 
ed among Protestant missionaries. The 
London Record, the organ of the Evangeli- 
eal party in the Eoglish Church, agrees 
with Lord Shaftesbury, and says that ‘it is 
a daring thing for any man, be he layman, 
priest, or prelate, to strive to ignore and 
supplant the instraments which (fod has 
been pleased to honour for the translation 
of his blessed word, and the rescue of Mada- 
gascar from the darkness of paganism.”’ 
We trust that these bold words will be suffi- 
cient to restrain those who have commenced 
this antagonistic movement, and save the 
Christians in Madagascar the pain of hear- 
ing their instructors denounced as intruders 
into sacred offices, and unauthorized teach- 
ers of the blessed gospel of the Lord. 


PSALMODY. 


Resrecren correspondent has forwarded 
us a communication upon the subject 
of Psalmody, the publication of which we 
must decline. We agree with him in the 
great importance ‘‘of a Psalmody adapted 
to the use of the Christian Church,” and 
we would gladly aid him, or any one, in 
any feasible way, to produce such a version 
of the Psalms of David as would commend 
itself to the scattered groups of Presbyte- 
rians throughout our land. We agree with 
him further in his opinion that there are 
few subjects upon which Christians have 
disagreed, which have caused so much 
«« difficulty and alienation of feeling among 
friends in our Zion, as that of Psalmody;”’ 
and so believing, we feel justified in de- 
clining to open any discussion at present 
concerning the respective merits of the va- 
rious versions of the l’salms, or concerning 
the lawfulness of the use of hymns, as dis- 
tinguished from psalms, in the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. We believe, that 
as to the various versions of the Psalms, 
the controversy is closed, or ought to be 
closed. Those in the Presbyterian Church 
who use Watts’ Psalms, are perfectly will- 
ing that those congregations who prefer 
any of the older versions should have liberty 
so to do; and the General Assembly has 
made provision for all of its churches which 
express this preference, by ordering its 
Board of Publication to print a certain 
number of the Psalms of David in the ver- 
sion used bythe Church of Scotland. But 
the General Assembly, as we believe, will 
not make the use of this version obligatory ; 
nor will any of our people suffer their liberty 
to use hymns in the service of God, to be 
abridged or taken away—and so the case 
stands. 

The proposition made by us some weeks 
ago, that the prose Psalms of David, as 
they are found in the Bible, should be set 
to simple chants, and introduced into the 
public service of God, is one, however, 
which may wisely be discussed. For it is 
one which may be separated from all dis- 
cussion about the merits of rival metrical 
versions, old or new. If there is any thing 
which may rightly be called “inspired 
Psalmody,” here it is. Aod while the 
liberty to use hymns would certainly not be 
surrendered by those who favour the intro- 
duction of chanted psalms, yet the adoption 
of a version to which no one could object, 


The language was reduced to writing | 


would be a decided advange towards the 
ground which possibly all Presbyterians 
may one day occupy. We observe, also, 
that our proposition is received with favour, 
and considered wise and proper by other 
Churches. A controversy concerning a new 
metrical version of the Psalms has arisen 
in the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. In certain parts of that Church it 
grew, at one time, to be quite warm; and 
still remains uvsettled. The last Episcopal 
Recorder copies what we have said concern- 
ing the chanting the prose Psalms, and 
commends the plan to the Episcopal Church, 
as much more desirable than the adoption 
of any new metrical version. 


| PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in BOSTON 


\ E. have always felt a great interest in 

the establishment of a Presbyterian 
church in Boston, Massachusetts, and have 
commended the enterprise at various times 
to our readers. We learn that a new effort 
is to be made to relieve the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in that city from its ewbarrass- 
ments, and place it on a permanent basis. 
The Rev. Randolph A. Delancey, who has 
been supplying the church for a little while, 
has engaged very heartily and zealously in 
this good work. He has generously refused 
to receive any of the income of the church 
during the present year, allowing it all to 
go towards the liquidation of the debt and 
the current expenses. Ile has legally 
assumed the pecuniary liabilities of the 
church, avd the property bas been conveyed 
to bim in trust, to be conveyed to the 
Trustees of the General Assembly, when it 
thall be freed from all incuwbranee. This 
has very much encouraged the congrega- 
tion, and begotten fresh confidence and 
zeal among the members of the church. 
They ask now, and feel that they have a 
right to claim, the sympathy and aid of 
their brethren in the entire Caurch. 

A meeting, we understand, was held in the 
lecture-room of Dr. Rice’s church, in New 
York, on Monday evening of this week, to 
further this object; and, after remarks had 
been made by the Rev. Drs. Krebs, Rice, 
Plumer, Shedd, and Prime, a committee of 
five was appointed to devise plans for 
raising funds to complete the payments on 
the church property. But this is a mat- 
ter which appeals to the whole Church, 
and in which all its meabers should feel 
on interest. We will returo to this subject 
again. Meanwhile, we would be happy to 
transmit to our friends in Boston any sums 
which any of our readers may wish to 
give, and assure them that we know of no 
enterprise which more needs liberal aid, 
and none where gifts may be expected to 
produce more blessed and ebundant results. 


THE WORLD'S DIVERSITY. 


T is a familiar saying, that “it takes all 
kinds of people to make a world,” and 
it is so far truce, that the world in which 
we live embraces great diversities of peo- 
ple. Could we fix a central stand-point, 
we should see the ascending and descend- 
ing grades of goodness and wickedness. 
There is a reputable portion of most com- 
munities, composed of good, law-abiding 
citizens, who, although not actuated by the 
higher pricvciples of religion, are noted for 
their thrift, honesty, and kindly feelings to 
their neighbours. No community could 
well do without these, as they seem to 
stand between the highest virtue and most 
debasing vice, operating as an encourage- 
ment to the former, and a check to the 
latter. From this point, if we direct our 
observation to the descending seale, we 
shall see a class who are making their first 
and cautious departures from the rules of 
truth, honesty, and integrity, without posi- 
tively forfeiting their reputation. From 
these again we notice those who, in differ- 
ent degrees, have abandoned their seruples, 
and diverged widely from an exact morality. 
The bonds being once loosed, the descent 
becomes easicr, and the deterioration more 
certain. Whatever descending path be 
chosen, the end of it is the great abyss. 
Vice, in its multiform character, is offering 
its seductions at every step, and the victim 
having thrown aside his armour of right 
principle, is assailed successfully on every 
hand. Deeper and more. hopelessly he 
sinks, and the probabilities of his recovery 
rapidly diminish. 

After the lapse of ‘any considerable time 
his latter state painfully contrasts with his 
former, and as his habits in sin become 
confirmed, he perpetrates crime without 
compuaction, which at one time in his 
history would have been regarded by him 
as impossible. How many instances have 
we seen of this rapid and shameless degen- 
eracy, from a comparative morality to the 
most degrading vice !—a vice first contem- 
plated with alarm, then tolerated, then 
desired, and at last courted. We have 
seen the man or woman once comparatively 
reputable, gliding downwards by a sure 
process, until they have become public 
nuisances, staggering in bloated intoxica- 
tion, seized as depredators on others’ pro- 
perty, and immured within a prison’s walls. 

The pursuit of virtue requires a firm re- 
sistance to our naturally depraved affections. 
The absence of such resistance is all that is 
required to our becoming vicious. The 
temptations adapted to temperament are 
always around; and if the annoying expos- 
tulations of conscience can be silenced, and 
a dread of future accountability be over- 
come, the way is open, and once entered 
upon, no one can say, “ Thus far I will go, 
and no further.” The records of human 
life, as they are daily unfolded before us, 
will show us how precipitous is the descent, 
and how criminal and gross the crimes to 
which it leads. The enumeration of vices 
prevalent in the apostles’ days has not be- 
come obsolete by the lapse of ages. “Now 
the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these: Adultery, fornication, upelean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witcheraft, ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, wrath, strifes, se- 
ditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like.” «Who, 
being past feeling, have given themselves 
over unto lasciviousness, to work all un- 
cleanness with greediness.”” thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners.”” Being filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornications, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness; full of envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity, whisper- 
ers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understand- 
ing, covenant-breakers, without natural af- 
fection, implacable, unmerciful.” How 
fearful the catalogue! nd yet there is in 
it po exaggeration of crime, as charged 
against man; and the excwplification of 
each and all these vices may be found to 
the present day. 

Now, from the point of observation as- 
sumed, we may look at the ascending seale 
of human nature, and it is a matter of 
thanksgiving that it has such a soale Re- 
ligion is more than moral probity. It does 
not ignore the natural virtues, but sanctifies 
them, enlarges their sphere, and superadds 
to them largely. When the conviction is 
fastened on the mind by the gospel that 
higher qualifications are required than mere 
integrity and benevolence, the soul is im- 
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| pelled to rise above its former level of mere | 


self-righteousness, and seck after spiritual 
conformity to God. There is a marked 
contrast between the first beginnings of a 
Christian and his matured experiences; be- 


tween his first essays to converse with God, 
and his well-established fellowship with 
him. We may witness all the grades in 
the Christian life, as we may notice the 
differences between the immature and ma- 
ture fruit of a tree, between the first 
spark aod the fall blaze of a fire, between 
the blade, the ear, and the fall corn in the 
the ear. Perfection in Christian character 
and experience may not be attainable iu 
this world, but there may be many wonder- 
fully progressive steps towards it. A trem- 
bling hope may mature into the assurance 
of hope, a feeble love into an absorbing af- 


| 


fection, and a weak faith into the faith of | 


assurance. 
tery over ourselves by subjecting our pas- 
sions to the control of divine grace, and 
overcoming the temptations which once 
easily beset us. The light of the just 
shiveth more and more to the perfect day. 
He that is just beginning to ascend, the 
mountain from the dark valley, fiods ‘the 
prospect constantly enlarging, and the light 
increasing. Blessed will he be when he 
attaios the top, and still more blessed when 
be shall ascend the celestial heights where 
the glory of an endless day shall rest upon 
the scene! 

Now, how marvellous the difference and 
contrast between the men of these two ex- 
tremes! The difference has been ivcreas- 
ing since they first set out on their opposite 
courses of ascending and descending; and 
the contrast will be consummated as they 
respectively become iobabitaats of the high- 
est heaven and the lowest hell. 


REV. ROBERT BAIRD, D.D. 


\V* deeply regret to announce the 
‘Y death of this well-knowa and highly 
esteemed minister of Christ. He departed 
this life at Yonkers, New York, on Sab- 
bath last, the 15th inst, after three 
days’ illness, of hemorrbage of the lungs. 
He was a wan of unbounded activity 
and philanthropy, and in his missions 
of mercy was “in journeyings oft.” He 
was characterized by his gentleness and 
suavity, and possessed large ioformation 
on the state of the world and Church. 
Io a daily newspaper we find a summary of 
facts in regard to him, which we copy as 
follows: 

“Robert Baird was born in Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, on the Oth of Octo- 
ber, 1798, and in 1818 graduated at Jcffer- 
son Uollege, in that State. He studied 
theology at Princeton, New Jersey, and in 
1822 was licensed to preach. In Prinecton 
he started, and for five years managed a 
grammar school, but in 1828 relinquished 
it, to form a connection with the American 
Bible Society, as a sort of missionary agent 
in the then benighted State of New Jersey. 
Subsequently he travelled through all parts 
of the United States in behalf of the 
American Sunday School Union; and in 
1855 extended his travels to Europe, where 
he remained over eight years, preaching in 
behalf of temperance and Protestantism. 
Ile has since that time been connected in 
different capacities with various religious 
organizations. Some two years ago he 
made his last trip abroad, and spoke boldly 
in London in regard to the war, of course 
warmly supporting the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“Dr. Baird has written several books of 
interest. Lis View of the Valley of the 
Mississippi was published in 1852. The 
History of the Temperance Societies appear- 
ed in 1836, and was translated into German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Finnish, and Russ. /?e/i- 
gion in America, printed in Glasgow in 
1842, won nearly as yreat a popularity, and 
Protestantism in Italy, published in Boston 
in 1845, attracted considerable attention at 
the time. Besides these, Dr. Baird has 
edited several religious memoirs, and has 
written very largely for the periodical and 
press of this country and 
land. 

“Dr. Baird was a genial, pleasant man, 
with a ready flow of conversation, and a 
frank, sa wanner, which was very attrac- 
tive to alinost every one with whom he came 
in contact. From his repeated assuciation 
with people of the highest rank in foreign 
countries, he acquired the suavity of a cour- 
tier. Ile was personally known to most of 
the royal families of Europe, and regarded 
as a valued personal friend by the late Czar 
Nicholas of Russia and the present Empe- 
ror.” 


WHERE ARE the WILBERFORCES? 


4 Lerrer from Paris to the Methodist, 

gives a sad account of the degeneracy 

of the family of that noble man, William 

Wilberforce. Certainly grace, in this case, 

does not run in the blood. His words are 
as follow: 

“By the way, I told you a few wecks ago, 
that the 7imes, in its notice of the Excter 
Hall demonstration, asked, ‘Where are the 
Wilberforces?’ The ingenious aod ingen- 
uous journalist meant thereby to insinuate 
that the Wilberforces are really representa- 
tives of their honoured father’s opinions, 
and that if the American Government were 
really engaged in putting down slavery, 
they would be among the forcmost to praise 
and support it. But alas! for the honoured 
name. The Wilberforces of the present 
day are no more like the man who has made 
that name immortal, in anti-slavery senti- 
ment, than in religious opinions. William 
Wilberforce was an Evangelical Christian — 
a Methodist, in fact, in the language of his 
day, which called every earnest and practi- 
eal Christian a Methodist. Of his tour 
sons, Samuel, Bishop of Oxford, (commonly 
known as slippery Sam,) is the only one 
that remains in the Church of England; 
and he, as you are well aware, has gone just 
as close to Rome as he could without sacri- 
ficing his high position. Another son, for- 
merly Archdeacon in the Church of Eng- 
land, joined the Papists, and died at Rome 
five years ago, while preparing for orders. 
Another gave up a bencfice in the Church 
of England, but being a man of family, he 
could not become a Romish priest, and is 
now editor of the Week/y Register, a Ro- 
manist journal. The eldest son has just 
now followed his brothers in apostasy from 
Protestantism ; his perversion was yesterday 
announced in the Monde, a Romanist jour- 
nal of Paris. The question of the 7'imes, 
‘Where are the Wilberforces?’ is an- 
swered.”’ 


Irems.—Dr. Candlish’s son, a young 
minister, has become the colleague of the 
Rev. Dr. Ilenderson, in Free St. Enoch’s 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland. Three of the 
churches of the Edinburgh Free Church 
Presbytery are seeking colleagues or as- 
sistants for their pastors, to wit:—Rev. Mr. 
Martio’s, Rev. Dr. Tweedie’s, and Rev. 
Dr. Burns’s. Corstorphine—The Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, editor of the British Standard, 
has sued the Saturday Review for libel, 
and recovered two hundred and fifty dollars. 
If every good and humane person, or cause, 
libelled by the Saturday Review, should 
recover damages, even at this small rate, 
its financial basis would soon be knocked 
from under it. The London Spectator in- 
fers that the Prioce of Wales leans to the 
Broad-church party of the Church of Eog- 
land, inasmuch as his chaplains, lately ap- 
pointed, are chiefly of that clique. 


It is possible to gain the mas- | 


— 


POSITION OF EUROPE. 


er temper displayed by foreign powers 
in regard to our American struggle, | 


LETTER FROM SEA and the SOUTIL. 


URRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


was one of the greatest annoyances and Ayain at Sea—A ST Breeze, Rough Sea, and 


grievances which we had to bear in our | 
darkest hours. As far as their sympathies | 
were manifested, they were all in favour of 
the South, and their governments were | 
only held back from a full recognition of | 
the rebels and their Confederacy, by a 
secret fear of the consequences. [ven | 
Russia, our old and* trusted friend, 
hibited symptoms of wavering, and was_ 
more than half-willing to favour the wily | 
projects of the French Emperor. We note 
it us a kind providence of God, that more 
recent events have protected us thus far 
from so dangerous a coalition. KEogland— 
although the Tory capitalists there still 
afford material aid to the South by their 
blockade-ruoners, and by building and arm- 
ing pirates to destroy our commerce, and 
it would seem with a quasi connivance of 
government—has begua to entertain the 
‘sober second thought,” which augurs 
well for her future neutrality. Russia has 
her hands full with the revolution in l’o- 


land, and instead of interfering with rebel- 


lion here, has enough to do with a 


rebellion at home. Treacherous [rance, 
with her plottiog Kwperor, most officious 
in intermeddling, is likely to be bothered 
with a complication of difficulties. ler 
Mexican war, which, no doubt, had an 
ulterior regard to our own government, 
has proved a more difficult enterprise than 
had ever been dreamed of. Wer Ltalian 


supervision is not without its distractions; | 
nance stores, she now carries a much hea- 


and now she is in danger of being in- 
volved with the Czir in the Polish move- 
ment. Rumours have been heard, too, 
that Ilungary is fretting under the yoke; 
and who can tell whether Europe may not 
soon be involved in a general war? God, 
if it be his gracious intention to save us, 
may easily give our enemies abroad enough 
to occupy their attention at home, while 
we are left to work out the problem of 
Republican-Democratic government on this 
continent. 


NeurraLity.—We occasionally receive 
a letter, admonishing us that we do not pre- 
serve a sufficient political neutrality. We 
have, on more than one occasion, explained 
the position we occupy as religious journal- 
ist, as identifying ourselves with no politi- 
cal sect or party, except in so far as loyalty 
to the nation is concerned. Warm parti- 
sans may seize on the most innocent para- 
graph as inferring our political leanings, 


a Labouring Stup—Somachic Insurrection 
—Ilncidents of Voyage —Warm, beautiful 
Weather—Slow Lrogress— Sickness— Deaths 
—Hurials at Sea—** Sick Bay’—Tastoral 
Life ona Minot War—Hopetul Tavlications 
—Bahel Ajloat—The Scriptures in Evght 
Languages—Douay Rible—An Anecdote— 
Ovcan Beauties—Land at Florida Coast— 


Secesh Destruction of Coast Lights — The : 


Keys, or Cays—Wreeks and Wreevers—A 
Culm Night, and a Suiden Blow — The 
Rroken Miust—The Pilot—Approach to Kry 
West—Salutes—Aspeet of Land and Sa— 
Dale Lmerald—Auchor down, 


Usiren Srares Frigate Coronapo, 
hey West. Florida, March 4, 1863. 


Messrs. Evlitors—My last was dated off 
Sandy Hook, on the 21st ult, and sent 
ashore by the pilot. I have not heard 
whether it was ever reccived, for we have 
had no communication with the shore- 
world since that date—nor, indeed, with 
any but our own ship-world. We left the 


lower bay of New York, and crossed the | 


bar, on Saturday morning, February 21. 
A brisk north-wester was blowing at the 
time, which bore us rapidly in the desired 


direction; and as we desired to get a good | 


ofiog, so as to be out of danger of being 
driven ashore, we swept right cut into the 
ocean; and shortly after discharging our 
pilot, lost sight of land. 

Next day, Sabbath, the wiad inereased to 
a pretty stiff gale, and the sea became sub- 
limely angry. The noble Colorado was 
heavily laden. Besides coal for a long 
cruise, a large amount of supplies and ord- 


vier battery than she was originally de- 


rise with the usual buoyancy from the sea, 
but toiled and rolled heavily; and some- 
times took heavy seas, which, but for her 
ponderous burden, she would have gaily 
surmounted. It was asublime spectacle to 
behold—the majestic ship climbing the 
slope of a watery hill, at a bold angle with 
the horizon, and, in a moment, slowly pitch- 
ing over the foaming crest, and gliding 


down into the valley beyond, only the next | 


moment to repeat the astounding leap. 


Sometimes, indeed, her dignified and ma- | 


jestic movement was too slow for the impa- 
tient wave, and failing to rise with the de- 
manded alacrity, the imperious billow would 


break over her noble bows in an angry cata-— 
ract, deluging the spar-deck with tuns of | 


water, and sweeping before it, in one pro- 
miscuous pell-mell, sailors and swabs, buck- 
ets and bowlines, and every thing loose that 
came in its way. Unused as I was to the 


but the inference is their own, for which | angrier aspects of the deep, I could not 


we are not justly chargeable. There is 00! accurately judge of the probable danger; 
possible shade of politics which may not be | but when I saw some measure of anxiety on 
ascribed to us, and which has not been | the countenances of men who had been in 


ascribed to us, in this way. We notice the 
following in an editorial of the Peliyious 
Telescope, which we cordially adopt as our 
reply to all similar complainers. 

“*You are expected, if I am not mistaken, 


to edit a neutral sheet.’ So writes a geutle- | 


man from Lilinois. We would like to know 
who has ‘expected’ such a thing of us. 
As to mere party questions, we are neutral, 
and always bave been; but when the issue 
is made between Union and Secession, loy- 
alty and treason, the Federal and the Con- 
federate Governments, we hope no man will 
expect neutrality.” 


LELIGIOUS INTEREST IN PITTSBURGH.— 
The First Presbyterian church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., says the Jreshyterian Banner, has 
been, for some wecks, enjoying more than 
the usual tokens of the Divine presence.. A 
meeting is being held every evening, which 
is largely attended. On Sabbath last, tie/ve 
persons were received into its communion, 
on profession of their faith in Christ; and 
at a mecting on Monday morning, nine 
others met their pastor as inquirers. 


REVIVALS. 


[CURKESPONDENCE OF THE PRESHYTERIAN.) 


Biairstown, Mareh 1505. 

Messrs. Lditors—A wost interesting 
work of grace has been io progress for 
the past few weeks at Dlairstowa Presby- 
terial Academy. Truly, the Lord hath 
visited us, and poured out his Spirit upon 
us. About fifteen dear youth, males and 
females, are vow indulging a hope of par- 
doned sin, through a Saviour’s blood. 

We have enjoyed only the ordinary 
means of grace; and indeed, in conse- 
quence of the inclemeucy of the weather, 
we have scarecly been able to attend ser- 
vices regularly on the Sabbath. Two 
wecks since, at our communion season, 
three of our assistant teachers united with 
the Church; two were baptized. This was 
a very solemn and impressive scene, espe- 
cially to our boarders. There are thirty 
students and five assistant teachers board- 
ing in the family of the Principal. In 
consequence of the inclemency of the 
weather, we assemble at the boarding- 
house io the evening for religious services. 
This was a night long to be remembered 
by us all. During the exercises, every one 
appeared to be deeply impressed, and some 
sobbed aloud. After we separated, many a 
voice was heard here and there in the 
rooms, going up on the night air, « Blessed 
Saviour, forgive my sins!’ 

The next morning many came forth with 
radiant smiles, to tell what Jesus had done 
for their souls. We bless God that Chris- 
tians have been revived, and sinners con- 
verted. Our prayer is, that every student 
that enters this [ostitution may be convert- 
ed, aod be instrumental iu doing wuch 
good. 

Respectfully, S. §. 8. 

IIaxninat, Mo., Mareh 7, L863. 

Messrs. Editors—Uaving just returned 
from a second visit to St. Joseph, Missouri, 
I hasten to inform you of the continued 
progress of the great work of grace in that 
city. The mectings have now been con- 
tinued daily (much of the time twice a day) 
for nine weeks, and [ can discover no abate- 
ment of interest. There is no weariness on 
the part of the church—yea, attending 
divine service has become so delightful a 
habit with them, that they feel as if they 
cannot give up the meeting. Everyday 
new cases of interest are occurring. Up 
to this time there have been added to the 
church of our dear brother Fackler one 
hundred and fourteen. The Baptists have 
received about one hundred and fifty, and 
the Methedist church twenty fire. can 
assure you it is good to be in St. Joseph 
now. May the Lord revive his work in 
all the churches of our land. 


Yours in Christ, A. P. F. 


Ecclesiastical Accord. 


The Rev. William F. Beatty, pastor of the 
eburch at Green Castle, Pennsylvania, has 


Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The Rev. Dr. Crosby, late pastor of the First 
Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, has 
been dismissed, to connect himself with the 
Fourth Presbytery of New York, he having | 
accepted the call of the 
Church, New York city. 


—- 


Fourth Avenue 


every sea, 1 could not but apprehend the 
possibility, at least, of disaster. Not that 
the storm itself amounted to much, but the 
condition of the ship was not euch as to fit 
her fur rough weather. She wallowed dan- 
gerously. Striving calmly and trustingly 
to commit myself and my shipmates into 
the hands of Him who holds the wiuds io 
his fist, and who can vay to the storm- 
driven ocean, “ Peace, be still!” I felt a 
good degree of composure. Public wor- 
ship, by reason of the storm, was impracti- 
cable; and as that fell insurrectionary sto- 
machic condition, called had 
renewed scenes formerly described, and un- 
fitted me for wsthetic appreciation of the 
grandeurs of the ocean, I retired to my 
state-room, and persisted in the recumbent 
posture for sundry days. 

Our voyage hos not been marked by 
much incident. After the north-wester of 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, fell off, the 
wind changed to the south-east, and we 
were compelled to move, by our screw pro- 
peller, against wind and (for a considerable 
portion of the way) the Gulfstream. And 
as the steam-power of this ship is merely 
auxiliary, it was rather a slow process. The 
head winds were, however, light, and we 
steadily advanced. 
out of sight of lend, and did not make the 


coast of Florida (the first land we saw) until | 


the lst of March, when we came in sight 
of the Florida coast a little seuth of Cape 
Canaveral. Oa account of the exposure to 
cold and wet, to which the men were sub- 
ject before we left New York, and for a few 
days thereafter, our sick list was large— 
chiefly with pneumonic and rheumatic affze- 
tions. On the 26th of February, one of our 
seamen, named Walter Monroe, a Scots- 
map, died; and at half-past nine the next 
day we committed his body to the deep, 
with appropriate religious services. Ilis 
body sank to its unfathomable grave in 
lat. 31° 27’ north, long. 80° 4’ west from 
Greenwich. The violence of his disease 
caused his mind to wander, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain what was his spirit- 
ual condition. 

Ono Tuesday, the 3d iost., another death 
occurred—James McGowan—also a Scots- 
man. [His disease was pneumonia, result- 
ing in a rapid consumption of the lungs. 
Ile too was delirious foratime; but for the 
last four or five days, he was quite rational, 
and gave solemn heed to the instructions, 
and seemed to juin devoutly in the prayers 
of the chaplain. Three days before his 
death, he professed the hope that he had 
made his peace with God, by faith in Jesus 
Christ; aud he seemed so bumble and con- 
trite, that we are not without confilence 
that his hope has been realized. He died 
early in the morniog; and on the evening 
of the same day, just as the flushes of a 
glorious southern sunset were fading into 
twilight, we committed his body to the 
deep. It was an impressive scene. The 
whole crew, which, with the officers, num- 
ber pearly seven huodred, were assembled 
on the upper deck, many occupying posi- 
tions on the long-boat and elsewhere, so as 
to both see and hear. The body, preceded 
by the executive officer, Captain Henry, 
and borne by the messmates of the de- 
ceased, was met at the after-hatch by the 
chap!aiv, who presided over the body, read- 
ing the burial service, (that published by 
the Presbyterian Board;) and after the 


body was committed to the deep, the so- | 


lemnity was closed with a brief address, 
prayer, and the benediction. A profound 
and solemn silence pervaded the assembly; 
and it was one of the most impressive 
funeral scenes we ever witnessed. 

Our ‘sick bay,” an illy ventilated, tri. 
angular apartment in the bows of the ves- 
sel, on the “berth deck’’—i. ¢ , the third 
or lower deck—is a poor place in which to 
treat the sick. The number of patients 
was so great —some thirty—that they were 
broucht up to the starboard side of the 
main deck, where fresh air and light have 
already produced happy results in aid of 
the surgeons. Pastoral life on board of a 
man-of-war at sea is, to me, a new experi- 
ence; and whilst there is much that is 
interestiog and hopeful ia it, there is much, 
also, that is incongruous and trying to a 
sympathetic heart. It does seem incongru- 
ous for the minister of the gospel of peace 


| "98 to kneel beside the sick and dying, leaning 
received a call to the First Presbyterian | 


for support agaiost the rolling of the ship, 
upon the carriage of a heavy Dalgbren gun, 
already charged with the missiles of death, 
and thus stayed, to pray for the bodily and 


to witness sickness and pain in such aspects 
as they wear on shipboard. It is sad to see 
young men, some at least of whom have 
been accustomed to the comforts of pleasant 
homes, wasting with disease, and racked 


with pain, amid the noise and bystle of a 
man-of-war, with no mother’s or sister's 
tender hand to press their brow, or soothe 
their sufferings with those gentle ministries 
which woman only can render. Ah! war 


We were cight days 


is a stern employer, and sin is the parent 
of war. 
| Lam happy to say that we already have 
some encouragement on board this ship. 
| The prayer-meeting is still well attended, 
| and a few have professed a more than ordi- 
pary interest in the subject of salvation. 
| The Massachusetts Bible Society and the 
New York City Bible Society supplied the 
chaplain of the Colorado” liberally with 
| Bibles and Testaments; and they are grate- 
fully received, and a good deal read. Our 
_ Board of Publication gave also a liberal 
donation of books; and I am glad to say 
they are highly esteemed. 
Companion” is especially acceptable, and is 
_ just the manual that is needed by sea going 
men. 1 do hope that the churebes and 
_bevevolent individuals will supply the 
| Board with the means of placing this book 
| on board all our vessels, 
| The American Tract Society at New 
York, and that at Boston, have also been 
liberal, as I acknowledged in a former let- 
| ter, as also the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society, and the New York Pert Society. 
_ Let the fricads of these societies fill their 
tressuries with the means of doing good to 
the men of the sea. I have distributed 
| Bibles, Testaments, tracts, and books in 


read on board this ship—Kauglish, French, 


aod [talian—and have been applied to for 
books in Flemish and Portuguese. We 
could get up a tolerable epitome of Babel 
on board our craft. 

The Rev. Mr. Pierson, Actuary of the 
New York City Bible Society, sent me 
fifty copies of the Douay Testament, for 
the use of the Rowan Catholies. In 
twenty minutes after aunouncing the fact 
that I had them, they were all eagerly 
taken, and more applicd for. And they 
are read too. Aud I am clearly of the 
opinion that, whilst this translation is far 
from being as accurate as the one in com- 
mon use, yet it is better to have it read 
than none. 

An incident occurred, in connection 
with the distribution of these Douay Testa- 
ments, illustrative of the suspicious preju- 
dice of some of the sons of « Iloly 
Mother,” and at the same time of the 
smallness of the difference of the trans- 
lations. A young Irishman who had taken 
a Douay, brought it back, holding in his 
hands it and one he had borrowed from a 
Protestant comrade. He had been com- 
paring them. Touching his hat, he said, 
« Why, chaplain, these are the same book.” 
«Yes, they are translations of the same 
book—the New Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” «Well, but they are the 
same book,”’ persisted he, with a look that 
very distinctly said, « You don’t come over 
we that way—I wanted a Catholic Testa- 
ment, and you have passed off upon mea 
Protestant one.”’ Well,”’ said [, “there 
is not much difference; but there is some; 
turn to the third chapter of Matthew, and 
lock on that one, whilst I read from this.” 
Ile did so, and I pointed out that where 
Douay says “desert,” King James says 
‘wilderness; where the one says “do 
penance,” the other says “repent ye,” Xe. 
He was scarcely reassured by the explana- 
tion, and went away, leaving the cross- 
embossed book in my hand. 

After we passed to the southward of 
Cape Hatteras, the wind continuing south- 
by-east, and our course lying on or near 
the gulf stream, the weather became balmy 
as spring. Whilst the deep, beautiful, 
peculiar blue of the water of that wonder- 
ful stream, the bright moonlight and star- 
| gemmed nights, and the neccessary occupa- 
| tions demanded by the varied duties of the 
Ship, made time and space pass as plea- 
santly as we could possibly expect. There 
are quite a number of well read and well- 
travelled gentlemen amongst the officers of 
the vessel, and our ship-world has thus far 
been quite the reverse of dull. 

After making the Florida coast, we con- 
tinued to run down parallel to it, until we 
entered the Florida Straits. There is 
nothing of interest comes within the range 
of the eyeglass along this coast. It is 
low and monotonous, presenting a long 
line of dark green forest, fringed along the 
water-line by a bright white sandy border. 
Here and there a light-house—minus the 
light, of course—raises its tall shaft. One 
of the early atrocities of the rebels was the 
removal of the lights from these life- 
preserving land marks; and they now send 
forth, over the dangerous main, no beams 
to warn, or to cheer, proving 


| 
| 


“ 


lovely as hope, 
That star on life's tremulous ocean.” 


The Florida Keys, or Cays, as they are 
called in the older maps, present a peculiar 
feature of this coast. They are low, sandy 
islands, sometimes clothed with vegetation, 
and sometimes nude, that are scattered 
along the coast in countless numbers. 
When forest clad, as they sometimes are, 
they present a pleasant aspect, rising out of 
the sea with a spruce, well eliminated out- 
line. Some are of considerable size, others 
appear to contain but a few roods of land. 
They render navigation dangerous, and in 
some places difficult, as is evidenced pain- 
fully by the wrecks which here and there 
are seen in thedistance. Along this coast, 
among the Keys and the Bihama banks, 
there is a sort of amphibious race of men 
called wreckers, who cruise around, and 
when vessels are stranded or wrecked, they 
briog assistance, claim salvage, or if the 
crew is lost, appropriate to themselves 
whatever of value they can save from the 
sea. Their character is not an improve- 
ment upon that which was borne some years 
ago by the Barnegat wreckers oa the coast 
New Jersey. Tey are sorely slandered, 


if they do not sometimes cause the wrecks 
which they afterwards come to relieve, by 
exhibiting false lights and decoys to deceive 
the mariner. 

I began this letter on the 2] inst , whilst 
ruoning down the Florida coast. This 
paragraph is begun at ten o'clock, A. M., 
of the 4th. Just after took our pilot off 
Key West. When the funeral of poor 
McGowan was over last evening, we were 
gliding gently down the straits, about one 
hundred and ten miles from that place. 


“The Sailor's | 


Spanish, Danish, Dutch, German, Swedish, | 


| 
| 
| 


- 


A gorgeous sunset, such as is seen only in 
This, however, is to be noted: while the 


southera climes, was succeeded by a mild 
and balmy night. We had been suffering 
some iucouvesience for sowe days from the 
heat, which, in our sudden transition from 
the chilly north, took us unawares; but 
last night the temperature was delicious, 
and 


The beautiful moon, and the azure-arched sky, 
Looked pure as the Spirit who made it.” 


| With reluctance we left the deck, and 
turned in at a late hour; and, when morn- 
ing dawned, were much surprised to fiad 
that, in so beautiful a night, a sudden flaw 


spiritual life of those whose mission is to | of wind had struck us, and carried away 


dispense wounds and death. And it is try- | 


ing, to a heart alive to the woes of others, 


the~ top-gallant mast, which fell deckward, 
and hung by the rigging. It broke short 


March 21, 1863. 
off at the top of the maino-top mast, carry- 
ing away the cep of the latter. All its 
sails were set at the time, and as the cross- 
trees were broken, it was a very kind Pro- 
vidence that so ordered it that no one was 
hurt. Fifty-seven feet of the top-gallant 
mast came down, accompanied by a laby- 
rioth of rigging and cordage, enough to 
bewilder a landsman. 

A brisk breeze ahead made our pregress 


towards the Key very slow, as we wound 


through the somewhat tortuous channel. 
But—bang !— bang'— bang'!—go the fif- 
teen cuos of an admiral’s salute, as we 
approach the St. Lawrence, which bears 
the blue pennant of Rear Admiral Bailey. 
Bang !—bang!—go, in response, the nine 
guns of the St. Lawrence, saluting our gal- 
lant Captain Goldsborough. 

Let us go on deck, and see what is to be 
seen. It is not much. That long, low, 
sandy shore is the Island of Key West; 
that town that lies on its margin, facing 
south and west, bears the same name; that 
tail white cone to the right is the light- 
house; that huge pile of masonry, with its 
grinning rows of port holes, rising out of 
the water's edge, and washed on three 
sides by the sea, is Fort Taylor; whilst the 


flag ship, and some twenty other vessels, - 


small and great, flank the scene on the left. 
But the most marvellous change is in the 
aspect of the sea. Instead of the deep 
bright indigo blue of the ocean, a light pea- 
green, like nothing IL ever before beheld, 
Waves round us in bournless emerald. But 
of these things again. 

As lL resume my pen, the harsh metallic 
rattle of the iron cable grates upon the ear, 


) the anchor is on the sandy bottom, and we 
eight rent languages, all of which are are again at rest. 

signed to carry. Consequently she did not» 


This letter is long enough. Anot 
may be written before a mail leaves; and 
as we shall be some days here, | #hall pro- 
bably say something of this unique locality. 
Meantime I remain yours truly, 

NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM NEW HAVEN. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF TUS PRESBYTERIAN.) 
New Haves, Conn, February 27, 1865. 
Messrs. Elitors—As the feaders of the 
Presbyterian rarely receive any direct tid- 
ings from Yale, with their kind permis- 
sion I will endeavour briefly to give them 


some from this ancient institution. 
irst, ‘you will wish to know how we 
spent the day of prayer, and what is the 


spiritual condition of the college. Fa the 
religious record of American colleges, pub- 
lished lately by the students of Andover 
Seminary, the tone of religion in Yale is 
briefly described as “ weak and feeble.” 
As an inmate of the institution, and having 
some opportunity to observe the fact, I am 
forced to say that this description is only 
too true. The Christian portion of our 
community scews to be losing in members, 
as well as spirit. Since the revival a few 
years back, the body of Christian students 
has been, until lately, large and active. 
Now there is an evident decline, possibly 
duc to the state of the pation in some de- 
gree. The class that graduated in July, 
1862, were more than half of them profess- 
ing Christians. The present Senior class— 
of which the writer is a member—has half 
its numbers Christians. The same propor- 
tion is-found in the present Junior class. 
In the Sophomore class, less than one half 
are Christians; and in the Freshman class, 
less than one-third. Thus the body of 
Christian students appears to be dwindling 
down, and there is reason to fear it will 
continue to dwindle. To try to state the 
reasons for this decline is useless. We can 
only conjecture. God will not, however, 
desert his own, and these facts give us all 
the more reason to pray. Kvery thing in a 
college is reduced to an intellectual stand- 
ard; but this element of intellectuality, if 
once it gains the ascendancy, will overcome 
the nobler and living elements of religion. 
This I suspect to be practically true of the 
vast majority of colleges. 

On the day of prayer, the usual exer- 
cises were omitted, except a single recita- 
tion, and prayer-meetings were held morn- 
ing and afternoon. At eleven o'clock, each 
class had a meeting. At two P.M., a 
general prayer-meeting of the college church 
was held. 
meeting, and in a short address ran over 
the state of the church for two years past. 
During the current year, four persons have 
made profession of faith; three were ad- 
mitted during the last college year. The 
President gave, likewise, the facts [ have 
stated above in regard to the relative num- 
bers of Christians in the classes. Professor 
N. Porter followed the President in re- 
marks, and after prayer by various members 
of the church, the meeting dispersed, hav- 
ing been unusually large and solemn. 
Within the year past, some important 
changes have been effected in the govern- 
ment of the church. Formerly, Christian 
students comiog here were expected—not 
required—to unite themselves to the college 
church, dissolving, of course, whatever pre- 
vious connection they had. By a late ar- 
rangement, however, such students, on 
presenting letters and testimony of good 
standing, are received as full communicants 
and active members of this church for the 
time of their stay here, their former con- 
nection not being dissolved, unless the stu- 
dent so wishes. This we think a decidedly 
good innovation. It does not separate the 
student from the special care of his former 
pastor, while it yet receives him into the 
fellowship of the church in this college, and 
binds him to walk io godliness. The con- 
gregation thus formed is, as to be expected, 
made up of many denominations, and the 
wish of the church is, that the gospel be 
preached in its simplicity, without pro- 
voking controversy or difference. Students 
who prefer to worship with any sect repre- 
sented in the town, are allowed to do so. 
As New Haven has in its limits no Presby- 
terian church, the writer attends the col- 
lege chapel. 

There has been a change likewise, of 
late, in the supply of the pulpit. Instead 
of a stated pastor, the pulpit is occupied in 
turn, for two Sabbaths each, by Professors 
Woolsey, Dwight, Fisher, and Hoppin, and 
President Woolsey is the acting pastor. It 
is fouad that this suits the mass of students 
—at best, a difficult set to suit—better than 
the old way. 

You will ask, Has the war diminished 
our numbers? The answer is, not materi- 
ally. The present catalogue sums up six 
hundred and seventeen; the late preceding 
eataloyue, xix hundred and twenty-five. 


lreshmun class is smaller than usual, the 
wedical college is much better filled—due, 
perhaps, to the increasing need of surgeons 
in the army—and this balance keeps up 
nearly the old number. Thus the war 
makes thrive one branch, the medical, of 
the college, while it drags down the num- 
ber of new comers. E. B. G. 


Revivats.—The Preshbyter states that 
revivals have taken place in the New Jersey 
Church, Ohio, and the church at Brookville, 
Indiana. Twelve persons were added to 
~ former church, and forty-six to the 

tter. 


President Woolsey opened the © 
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RECENT “PUBLICATIONS. 


from the of an Alabama Unionist. 

By 5. Tharin, A.M., a Native of Charleston, 

Masolina, New York, 1863, John 
12mo, pp. 245. 

This is another contribution to the history of the 
existing rebellion. Mr. Tharin is a young man, 
a native of Charleston, a resident and practising 
lawyer in Alabama, and for atime a law partner 
of the notorions Yancey. He was true to his oath 
of allegiance, an unflinching unionist, and, as a 
matter of course, was hunted and mobbed, an 
with difficulty escaped the murderous designs of 
the rebels. His narrative, although it only refers 
to the early part of the secession movement, pre- 
sents a picture of Southern wickedness and vin- 
dictiveness which revolts the moral sense, and 
shows conclusively that the rebellion is the off- 
spring of a depravity, which seems almost beyond 
cure. While we might object to some of the 
views of the author, his disclosures are well worth 
reading. 

To Prayer. New York, 1863, Anson D. F. 
Randolph. 18mo, pp. 179. 

We have no clue to the author of these sug- 
gestions on the nature of prayer, but in therneelves 
they are valuable, vigorously expresse«!, and apt. 
No Work, No Wacgs; and Other Stories. 18mo, 

pp. 180. 

My Baroraser Bax. By the Author of “Mackerel 
Will,” &c. 18mo, pp. 120. 

These are two excellent books for youth, just 
issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Our Sabbath-schoo!l libraries will be sure to send 
for them. 

The Board has also recently issued a second 

of “Soldiers’ Tracts,” an’ two neat pack- 
ages of “Leaflets for Letters.” No letter should 
be written, to a soldier especially, without enclosing 
one or two of these leaflets, which would not 
increase the postage. 

Tus Barris or Warertoo. By Victor Hugo. 
New York, 1863, J. Bradburn. 18mo, pp. 76. 
This wonderfully graphic description of a great 

battle is extracted from, and is the best portion of 

Victor Hugo's “Les Miserabies.” 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have received the re-print of Bilackwood’s 
Magazine for February, from Leonard Scott & Co., 
of New York. Contents:—1. Progress in China— 
Part If. 2. Caxtoniana—Part XIII —No. 19, Mo- 
tive Power, (Continued.) 3. Henry Lacordaire. 
4. Lady Morgan's Memoirs. 5. A Sketch from 
Babylon, (Conclusion.) 6. Our New Doctor. 
7. Politics at Home and Abroad. 

“Faith and Patience” is the title of a sermon 
delivered on Thankegiving Day, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Breed, pastor of the West Spruce Street 
Church, Philadelphia. We like to see such ser- 
mons st such a crisis as the present. It is suited 
to the times, and has the true ring of patriotism. 
We need faith and patience at such a time, believ- 
ing that God will, after all his frowning provi- 
dences, bring us safely through the war for the 
Union. 

“The Wonderful Testimonies” is the title of a 
capital sermon by Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., delivered 
before the Philadelphia Bible Society. 

The American Temperance Union has pub- 
lished “The Band of Hope Melodies,” embracing 
an excellent collection of songs and music adapted 
to the temperance cause. 

We have received an agreeable collection of 
music from J. E. Gould, of Philadelphia, who is 
a popular music publisher. It consists (1st) of a 
bound volume, containing “Raumbach’s Sacred 

” for opening and close of service; and 

(ie) of the following single pieces;—* Alice 
ane,” “There is no One Like a Mother,” “If E’re 

thy Heart should Falter,” “Softly into Heaven She 

Faded,” “O Where Gentle West Wind,” Where'er 

I Stray,” “Annabel Lee,’“The Bride's Prayer on 

Her Wedding-Day,” “Fiag of Our Country,” “Le 

Zouave,” “True Love,” “O What a World This 

Might Be!” and the « Piano-Forte Album.” 

We have received also,“The War Hymn,” by 
Theodore Tilton. 

We have on our table, “ Minutes of the General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of 
Maine;” “Thirtieth Annual Report of the Man- 
agers of the Pennsylvania Institution of the Blind ;” 
“An Address to the Stadents of the United Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, by the Rev, Tho- 
mas Beveridge, D.D. with a Catalogue of the 

. Seminary;” Littell's Living Age, Nos. 978 and 
978; and for the month of March, the Foreign 
Missionary, Reformed Presbyterian, Hall's Journal 
of Health, Sailor's Magazine, National Preacher, 
Christian World, and the Prophetic Times. 

We have also,“The Money Question in 1813 
and 1863. What some did then, others are seek- 
ing to do now. By a Loyal Citizen.” Published 
by Anson D. F. Randolph, of New York. 

Also, by the same publisher,“A Lette: to the 
Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, late Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in Review of 
his recently published Pamphiet on the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation of the President. By Charles 
P. Kirkland, of New York.” 


AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


A singular incident of the war, says the 
Nashvilie Union, was related to us the 
other day. Three fathers came up the 
Cumberland river, on the last fleet, for the 

of bringing back home with them 
the bodies of their sons, who had fallen in 
the memorable battle of Stone river. They 
carried with them three metallic coffins, in 
which to place the remains of their gallant 
boys. The boat which they were on stop- 
ped on her way up at Clarksville, for a 
short time, and the grief-stricken fathers 
stepped ashore. Greatly to their astonish- 
ment, almost the first persons whom they 
saw were their three sons, who were jolly 
and hearty, and overjoyed to see the “old 
folks” from home. The meeting was a 
most agreeable and remarkable surprise to 
both parties. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The Bank of England is about one-third 
of a mile north of London Bridge, and is 
the great commercial centre of the city. 
The building is massive, low, and its rooms 
and courts cover about four acres! It 
contains constantly from $85,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 in gold, and circulates notes 
to the amount of $70,000,000. These 
notes are larger than ours; they are very 
plain, having but few words or pictures on 
them, but are printed on peculiar paper; 
each one is numbered, and never re-issued, 
the old notes being destroyed whenever 
they come back to the bank, and new ones 
sent out. The specie, when received and 

out, is shovelled into scales and weigh- 
ed, instead of being counted. There are 
some 900 clerks who receive over $1,000,000 
in salaries; yet the bank makes a clear 
fit of about $125,000,000 a year, which 

is paid in dividends. 


PRICES OF NEW DAHLIAS. 


The following high prices have been 
given by members of the nursery trade to 
amateurs who were so fortunate as to raise 
new varieties of merit: 

Beauty of Teffont was the first that 
commanded a high price; this varicty was 
raised by the Rev. 8S. B. Ward, of Tef- 
font, in 1835, and was purchased by the 
Messrs. Brown for $300. Yellow Defiance, 

rchased by the same firm at $1000, the 

ighest amount, we believe, ever given for 
a dahlia; it was sent out in 1840. Essex 
Triumph, raised in 1841, was sent out in 
1848, at $300. Marchioness of Ormond, 
$525. Shylock, Beeswing, Alice, and Cle- 
a for $500 each. Lady Sale, $350. 

onpareil, Sir John Richardson, Duke of 
Wellington, Bob, Sir R. Whittington, and 
British Queen, $250 each. And Queen 
Victoria came out in 1853, $525. We have 
not heard of such prices being obtained 
since.— Scottish Farmer. 


ROYAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The Empress Josephine had quite a pas- 
sion for shawls, and it is questionable whe- 
ther any collection of them was ever so val- 
usble as hers. At Navarre she had one 
hundred and fifty, all extremely beautiful 
and high-priced. She sent designs to Con- 
stantinople, and the shawls made after these 

were beautiful as they were valua- 
Every week M. Lenormant came to 
Navarre, and sold her whatever he could 
obtain that was curious in this way. Amon 
others, she had many white shawls, susie 
with roses, blue-belis, paroquets, peacocks, 
&c., which were not to be met with any 
where else in Europe; they were valued at 
15,000 and 20,000 francs each. The shawls 
were at length sold by auction at Malmaison, 
at a rate much their value. All Paris 
went to the sale. 


THE MUSIC OF THE PINES. 


BY MRS. J. HANAFORD. 


On a day in the early autamn time 
I roamed with a friend afar, 

Where the ebon berries, and the orchis fair, 
And the lofty pine-trees are. 

O the music roar of the forest pines! 
[low it filled my heart with glee, 

As it brought to mem’ry’s view the hours 
Of my childhood by the sea. 


The feathery fern by the moery rock 
In its wild luxuriance grew, 

Aod the trailing vines of the blackberry swept 
In the tangled pathway new; 

And the music voice of the forest pines 
Filled the air with melody, 

Like the roar of the cat’ract'’s waters grand, 
Or the sound of the distant sea. 


There the fragrant suxif/raga rose 
By the whortleberry’s ride, 

In the welcome shade of the lofty trees, 
Where the zephyrs coul abide. 

And the verd’rous plumes of the forest pines 
Swift waved in their murmurous glee, 

And my heart went back tomy childbood’s home 
And the voice/of its sounding eea. 


There the song of the forest bird was heard 
From the bough far-off and high, 

And the whistle clear of the farmer’s boy 
As he came our pathway nigh. 

But the solemn voice of the murmurous pines 
Was the sweetest sound to me, 

As it brought to mind those earlier hours 
By its roar like the distant sea, 


When the ransomed gather in bliss at last, 
Where the sea shall roll no more, 
Say, how shall the heart be sativfied 
That was born on an island shore? 
O the music roar of the forest pines 
May be beard from life's fair tree, 
And its healing leaves have a murmarous voice, 
Like the sound of the distant sea. 


CURIOSITIES FOR Prof. AGASSIZ. 


We have already mentioned, says the 


New York Journal of Commerce, that, at 
the request of Professor Agassiz, the Rev. | 
J.C. Fletcher made a collection of speci- | 
mens of natural history in Brazil for the 
Zoological Museum of Cambridge. Those | 
of the Amazon, which we have been per- 
mitted to see, are as queer specimens as can 
be well imagined. One, a live turtle, called 
the mata mata, came two thousand miles 
up the Amazon, and is believed to be the | 
only one ever brought to our country. Its 
head is like a harpoon, its nose (a sharp, 
flexible snout) forming the point of the 
instrument. It has a quantity of curious 
appendages on its neck, and the neck itself 
differs from that of all other tortoises. The 
only picture that we have ever seen of the | 
mata mata is in ‘Wilson's Readers,’ pub- 
lished by the Harpers. Professor Agassiz 
has written to Mr. Fletcher the following, | 
which we have been permitted to copy: 

“Tam delighted to hear that you have > 
brought a liviog mata mata. I shall value | 
most highly the opportunity of aeovtog | 
its movements. It is very rare. I have 
never seen it alive, though I have seen two 
specimens in alcohol, and made a skeleton 
of one in 1828. I hope you will succeed 
in bringing it on alive. 


1 shall at once | £'0"® 


have its portrait wade by a skilful artist.” | 


Mr. Fletcher informs us that a native of | 


two mata matas in six years. This curious 
little exile from his native waters has not 
eaten any thing for nine weeks, but we 
hope that it may safely arrive at Cambridge, 
when the great naturalist may add to those 
observations which have already so illus- 
trated natural history. 


How the Image ‘Boys get a Living. 


A Paris letter in the Europe of Frankfort, 
solves a problem which must have puzzled 
many a flaneur—i. e,, how Italian image 
boys make their living:—“Léon Gozlan 
said one evening that, being perplexed at 
seeing the Italian imoge-sellers eternally 
hawking their tray of statuettes on their 
head through the streets without a human 
creature ever appearing to bargain for any, 
he asked one of those vendors if he had 
exercised that profession long. ‘Thirty 
years, replied the man. ‘And did you ever 
sir.” Gozlan reflected fur some time on the 
‘My good man, do me the favour to tell me 
why you have been thus walking about for 
the last thirty years with that load upon your 
head. Is it in obedience to a vow you 
made?’ ‘No, sir, certainly not; it is to gct 
my living.’ ‘ But you say you never sell 
any thing.” ‘I never sell any thing, it is 
true,’ returned the man, ‘but there are so 
many clumsy people in the world that a day 
never passes without some one running 
against me and upsetting my board. M 
figures are thus broken, and a crowd = 5 
lects and makes the person pay for them.’ ”’ 


THE SAVAGE SOLDIER. 


While the armics of the first Napoleon 
were marchivg through Germany, one of 
the regiments was quartered on the inhabi- 
tants of a village. 


- 


mained intact. 


testimony his wife was awakened to a sense 
of her lost state by nature, and with prayer 
sought and obtained mercy. The change in 
this man and his wife created a great sen- 
sation in the village, and proved the means, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, of 
the conversion of many souls.—Latrobe's 
Letters. 


Important Discovery in Photography. 


Mr. John Pouncy, of Dorchester, who 
was awarded a silver medal and 400 franes 
for his ‘‘carbon process” by the Photo- 
graphic Society of France, has just taken 
out a patent for an important improvement, 
by which he has brought ordinary printers’ 
ink into the service of photography. This 
ink is mixed with certain chemicals, and 
spread completely over the paper intended 
to be submitted to the action of the rays of 
light through a “ negative ;” and the secret 
consists in rendering it so sensitive that an 
indelible photograph may be fixed on the 
paper, leaving the other portions so free as 
to be easily washed off. 


STATISTICAL CURIOSITIES. | 


The following curious facts are stated by 
the Abeille Médicale:—“The earth is in- 
habited by 1,288,000,000 of inhabitants, 
viz., 369,000,000 of the Caucassian race; 
552,000,000 of the Mongolian; 196,000 000 
of the Ethiopian; 1,000,000 of the Ameri- 
can Indian; and 200,000,000 of the Malay 
races. All these respectively speak S064 
languages, and profess 1000 different reli 
gions. The amount of deaths per annum is 
$33,333,353, or 91,954 per day, 3750 per 
hour, 60 per minute, or one per second; £0 
that at every pulsation of our hearts a hu- 
man being dics. This loss is compensated 
by an equal number of births. The average 
duration of life throughout the globe is 33 

ears. QOne-fourth of its population dies 
ietiee the seventh year, and one-balf before 
the seventeenth. Out of 10,000 persons 
only one reaches his hundredth year, only 
1 in 500 his eightieth, and only 1 in 100 
his sixty-fifth. Married people live longer 
than unmarried ones, and a tall man is 
likely to live longer than a short one. 


| Until the fiftieth year women have a better 
‘chance of life than men, but beyond that 


period the chances are equal. Sixty-five 
persons out of 1000 marry. The months of 
June and December are those in which 
marriages are most frequent. Children 
born in spring are generally stronger than 
those bora in other seasons. Births and 


deaths chiefly occur at night. The number 


of men able to bear arms is but one-eighth 
of the population. The nature of the pro- 
fession exercises a great influence on lon- 
gevity; thus out of 100 of each of the fol- 


lowing professions the number of those who 
attain their seventieth year is—among cler- 
_gymen, 42; agriculturists, 40; traders and 
manufacturers, 33; soldiers, 32; clerks, 32; 
lawyers, 29; artists, 28; professors, 27; 
and physicians, 24; so that those who stady 


the art of prolonging the lives of others are 
most liable to die early, probably on account 
of the effluvia to which they are constantly 
exposed. ‘There are in the world 335 mil- 
lions of Christians, 5 millions of Jews, 600 


millions professing some of the Asiatic reli- 


160 millions of Mohammedans, and 
200 millions of Pagans. Of the Christians, 
170 millions profess the Catholic, 76 mil- 


the Amazon told him that he had seen but | io the Greek, and 80 millions the Pro- 
_ testant creeds. 


Interesting Discovery of a Skeleton at 
Pompeii. 


A Naples letter has the following :—* A 
very ivteresting discovery bas just been 
made by M. Fiorelli, the inspector of the 
excavations at Pompeii. While digging at 
a depth of from eight to ten feet the pick- 


axe stuck into a little mass of coins and 


jewels. M. Fiorelli then continued the ex- 
cavation with the greatest care, removing 
the earth grain by grain, and after some 
hours’ labour was rewarded by the diseovery 
in the hardened ashes of the perfect mould 
of a man in a lying posture, the skin of 
which had dried up, but the skeleton re- 
M. Fiorelli caused plaster 
of Paris to be poured in the form of the 


 Pompeiian, and the casting succeeded per- 


strangeness of the answer, and then said, | incomplete. 


Among the soldiers was | 


one of a fierce aspect, his face covered by | 


his lopg black beard, who seemed ia his 
whole demeanour to personify the savage. 
The farmer upon whom he happened to be 
“‘billeted” was terrified at the sight of him, 
and proposed to the commanding officer 
that he would take two men in the place of 
one of such ferocious appearance. The offer 
was accepted, and the soldier taken to other 
houses; but the officer perceiving that every 
body was afraid to take the frightful-looking 
man, told him to find a lodging for himself. 

Having been refused admittance every 
where, he arrived at the house of one of the 
few mewbers of the Moravian Society who 
resided in the village. This occurred on 
the evening of their prayer-meeting. The 
leader of this pious little band was standing 
in his door as the soldier passed more than 
onee. At length he asked him on whom he 
was quartered. The soldier replied that no 
one would take himin. The brother, though 
somewhat alarmed by his fierce looks, showed 
him into his house. 

At the appointed time the company as- 
sembled, a hymn was sung, a portion of 
Scripture read, and prayer offered. The 
poor man was so deeply affected that he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ You are a happy people; would 
God I were like you! but 1 hear none of 
these things. I am a poor wretch, aad may 
be shot down in the next battle.’’ 

The brethren spoke kindly to him, and 
directed him to that Saviour who will cast 
none out, not even the worst. 

By the kindness of his host, he was well 
eared for during the evening and night. 
In the morning early he went to the farmer 
who first refused to receive him, and told 
him how and where he had found cowforta- 
ble quarters. The farmer laughed at him; 
and on hearing the soldicr’s account of the 
meeting, said he was “ very welcome to join 
those wretched pietists,” but as for himself, 
he would never enter that house. 

* But you shall, though,”’ said the rough 
soldier, feeling burt by hearing his hospita- 
ble friend abused; “ you shall attend this 
very evening at their worship, and I will 
come and fetch you.”” He was as good as 
bis word. At the proper time he appeared 
at she farmer’s door, who, terrified by his 
determined manner, accompanied him, and 
to the surprise of all present, was found 
seated next to his conductor, who fairly 
mounted guard over him. 

And now the Lord’s time had come. The 
wrath and fright of the poor farmer van- 


ished, and touched by divine power, the 
gospel of a crucified Saviour entered his | 
heart. On arriving again at his home, be 
sought and found forgiveness of sin through 
the atoning blood of Christ; and by his 


feetly, with the exception of two fragments 
happen to sell one of your figures?” ‘Never, | of “4 arm anda i aaiens the mould was 


The cast of the man is of the 
greatest precision; the moustache, the hair, 
the folds of the dress, and the sandals are 
admirably defined. The famous question of 
the Thesaurum of Gronovius and Grevius 
is now decided; the Romans did wear 
drawers. Also, archeologists will be de- 
lighted at discovering the manner in which 
the ancients fastened their sandals, and at 
seeing the heel of a shoe completely pro- 
tected with iren.”—J/’aris Gal/ynant. 


CHANCES OF WAR. 


General Rosecrans, in his report of the 
battle of Murfreesboro’, estimates that of 
20,000 rounds of artillery fired by the 
Unionists, 728 hit the enemy; and of 
2,000,000 rounds of musketry, 13.832 were 
effectual. This would show that twenty- 
seven cannov-shots, or one hundred and 
fifty-five musket shots were required to hit 
one man. Averaging the latter at one 
ounce cach, the weight of metal required 
in bringing down an enemy would be nine 
pounds; while of the former it would re- 
quire about 225 pounds, or one and a half 
the weight of the human body. As, how- 
ever, the proportion killed or dying from 
wounds would be only about one-fourth of 
the numbers put hors du combat, the figures 
given above must be increased to the same 
degree. It will readily be seen how much 
more destruction is dealt by the musket 
than the loud-mouthed cannon, when firing 
either round shot or shell. 


HOW TO DIRECT A LETTER. 


Do letter-writers ever consider that the 
style of address, or rather the manner of 
writing addresses, sanctioned by immemo- 
rial usuge, is as nearly as possible just what 
it ought not to be? t us illustrate: 
WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE SNOOKS, Esq, 
743 Zenonia St, 

Athens, 

Here we have the individual name by far 
the most prominent feature; then the street 
in which he lives; then, still smaller, the 
town; and finally, in almost illegible letters, 
the State. This letter goes into the New 
York Post-office, with twenty thousand 
others; the clerks pour the whole lot upon 
a table, and begin to sort them for the 
mails. The first thing a clerk wants to 
know is—not rwhose letter it is, but where 
it is to go. Mails are made up for East, 
South, West, and North, and for States and 
parts of States. Now, all the clerk cares 
for is the Safe to which the letter is to go, 
and, in a few instances, the section of the 
State. He has no regard for Saoooks, nor 
for Zenobia street, nor for Athens, except 
to know whut Athens, so that he may not 
send to Georgia or to Greece, a letter that 
should go up the Hudson river. 

That is the case. Now let us see what 
should be, and the best way to illustrate is 
this : 


+ 


Washington L. Snooks, 

Nv. 743 Zenobia St, 

ATHENS, 
NEW YORK, 
Here the clerk sees at a glance that the 
letter is for New York State, and at the 
same instant he recognizes the special loea- 
tion to be Athens. That is all he cares 
about; the letter is properly mailed; at 
Athens the local master sees on the 
instant that the letter is in the right post- 


'Medoe, which was a celebrated city when 


| bags in. 


THE PRES 


office, and at his leisure he finds whom it is 
sent to. And of all the men in the service, 
from the Postmaster (teneral downward, this | 
epecia! postmaster at Athens is the only 
man who cares to know the name of Wasb- | 
ington Lafayette Snooks. Morale: Write | 
the name of the State and town in full, and | 
very large; as for the rest, it is of emall | 
account, so it be neat and plain. 
York Tribune. 


A PAINFUL HISTORY. 


Augustus C. Brodhead died at Chicago, 
Illinois, recently. A few years ago, Brod- , 
head, then in the prime of vigorous man- 
hood, and wearing upon the artillery uni-— 
form of the British service several royal 
medals, which he had earned by bravery 
and success, formed the acquaintance of 
aud married a wealthy baroness of the 
Pavet family, one of the most aristocratic 
houses in England. The happy couple 
spent their honeymoon upon the continent, 
and two years ago went to L[ilinois and pur-— 
chased a farm near Clifton, in Lroquois 
county. His failure in an agricultural line | 
confirmed him as a drunkard, and hastened | 
the denouement. An ardent lover of field | 
sports, his dog and gun were in cgpstant | 
requisition, and his heavy libations on such | 
oceasions more thav once laid him out for a 
night’s lodging on the prairies. His wife, 
once a pet of British aristocratic circles, and 
at one time maid of honour to the Queen, 
though a high!y accomplished lady, an ex- | 
cellent musician, aud speaking with fluency 
seven different languages, soon became even 
more besotted than himself. She died drunk 
a year ago, and Brodhead was io such a | 
state of intoxication as to be unable to com- 
prehend the fact. Since that time he has 
been rapidly “ going under.”” His property, 
dwindled away fur years, soon vanished, 
and at the time of his death he had been 


medals. 


FROM LONDON PUNCH. 


tions for the seed-bed. 


driven to the extremity of pawning his gold | 


BYTERIAN., 


THE YEAR OF NINES. 


The present year, 1843, presents some 
curious combinations in regard to the fig- 
ure 9. If you add the first two figures 
together thus, 1x8, they equal 9; if you 
add the last two, (x3, they equal 9; if you 
set the first two figures, 1%, under 63, and 


add them together, the result is SI, the 
figures of which, added together, Sx1—‘; 


if you subtract the first two from 65, the re- 
mainder is 45, the ficures of which, if added 
together, 4x5—; if you divide the 63 by 
the 18, the quotient is >, with 9 remainder; 
if you multiply all the figures together, 
IxSxtix3, the result is 144, the figures of 


| which, lx4x4—; if you add all the ficures 


of the year together the sum is 18, and the 
sum IxS—{; if you divide 1563 by 3, the 
quotient is 621, and 6x2x1—9; if you di- 
vide 1863 by 9, the quotient is 207, and 


_2x0x7—9; if you divide 1865 by 25, the 


quotient is 81, and Sx1—; if you divide 
1803 by 69, the quotient is 27, and 2x7—. 
There are other similar results. The year 
1881 will provide a large variety of similar 
combinations. 


Farm and Garden. 


Tonacco — PREPARATION OF SkeEp- 
BEDS.—We have already, says the Ameri- 
can Agricu/turist, received a number of 
essays on tobacco culture; but as all that 
are expected have not yet come in, we are 


not able to publish the prize article this 


month. It being necessary to commence 
the preparation for the crop as soon as the 
ground can be worked, we give a few direc- 
It is better to pre- 
pare the plot in the preceding fall, but 
where that has not been done, the bed 
should be made ready as early as possible. 
A sheltered locality, where the cold winds 
are broken by woods or some other protect- 
ing objects, and having a good exposure to 
the sun, should be chosen. The ground 
should be made rich with plenty of hog 
manure, well spaded in; and then, just 


so little pleasant news from America lately, 
that Mr. Punch feels fourfold delight in 
the following elegant anecdote:—A _ hand- 
some young Knvlishman, making a call at 
a house in Washington, where there resided 


several of the loveliest young ladies in all 


Federalia, suddenly discovered that he had 
come out without his purse. The prettiest 
of the ladies said, “Shall I loan you a 
dollar?” “Would you?” was the reply. 
The dollar was produced from the most 
charming porte monnaie, and the beautiful 
American said, laughingly, “I must have 
interest you know, when you return it.” 
The handsome Enxlishman called next day, 


exquisitely cut bottles of perfume on the 
table, added —“‘ And there is the interest— 
two cents.”’ Such graceful courtesies do 
honour to both countries. 


A Fact—An Awmerican novel has just 
come to Mr. Punch, and it increases his 


transatlantic writers. ‘Ihe author has occa- 
sion to mention the lower limbs of a young 
lady, and he describes them as “that por- 
tion of the human frame which is generally 
supposed to require stockings.”” What do 
you think of that, my cat? 


A Hint —The Opposition are said to be 
about to go in for instant recognition of the 
South. Well, we suppose they know best. 
But in social life, when a party's reputation 
is not very strong, that party can’t be too 
careful whom he or she recognizes in pub- 
lic. Eh? 

Letters of Recommendation.—£ 8. d. 

The Cheapest House Decorator.—1. V. 
Green. 

The Surpl ice 1 »pulation.—The Clergy. 


A SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 


Far from his childhood’s bome, 
Among the flowers so fair, 

Ile sleeps as sweet in his lonely tomb, 
As if kindred dust were there. 


When martial masic’s strain 
Ceased on his dying ear, 

We trust be joined the angel band, 
Ileaven’s bright celestial choir. 


The youthful soldier’s grave 
By comrades’ hands was made, 

Where his loved country’s flag doth wave, 
From whence the fue bad fled. 


A mother’s tears may ne’er 
Bodew that sacred spot, 

And no kind sister’s hand may rear 
Tho sweot forget-me- not. 


Bat in that genial clime 
Sweet flowers spontaneous bloom; 
And lovely nature's hand sublime 
Will decorate his tomb. 


Then rest thee, loved one, reat; 
Thy warfare soon was o'er; 
We'll strive to meet thee with the blest, 
Whero sorrows come no mors. 
— Zion's lferald, 


AN EXHUMED CITY, 


A wiost singular discovery has been made 
on the French coast, near the mouth of the 
Garonne. A town has been discovered 
buried in the sand, and a church has al- 
already been cxtracted from the sand. Its 
original plan shows it to have been built 
toward the close of the Roman Eapira, but 
changes made in it had given it the appear- 
ance of an edifice of mixed style, in which 
Gothic architecture has usurped the place 
of the Roman, The original paintings, its 
admirably sculptured choir and Roman ecapi- 
tals, are adorned with profuse ornaments, 
which are attracting numbers of visitors. 
This temple is all that remains of those 
cities described by Pliny and Strabo; the 
Gulf of Gascony abounds io ruins of these 
ancient cities. It has been fifteen hundred 
years since Novizamus, the old capital of 


the Romans were masters of Gaul, was 
buried under the ocean; of all that tract of 
territory, the Roche du Cordonon alone is 
visible. The remains of Roman roads, the 
site of Jupiter’s temple, the vestiges of the 
Spanish Moors, and the roads to Eleanora 
de Guyenne, have been rescued from the 
sands in the neighbourhood of the long- 
buried city of Soulac. No where have the 
erosions of the ocean been greater than on 
the coast of Gascony. 


CARE OF FURS AND WOOLLENS. 


We are pretty well satisfied, from long 
experience, that there is no efficacy in cam- 
phor, tobacco, drugs, or even cedar closets 
and chests, in protecting furs and woollen 
stuffs against the woth. They only lull us 
into a fancied security, to wake up to find 
our most valued furs and clothes ruined by 
this mischievous little insect. 

To preserve these articles with entire 
safety, shake them thoroughly, in order 
that any moth already in them may be dis- 
lodged; then place them in close cotton or 
linen bags, and tie the bags as tightly as 
possible, to exclude the miller, and there 
will be no danger of damage from moth. 
There need be no special place to hang the 
Wardrobe, closet, or garret, or 
wherever you please, is all the same. Old 
newspapers, entirely without fractures, will 


An American Anecdote.—There has been | 


repaid the dollar, and placing a couple of | 


admiration for the ingenious delicacy of | 


before planting, it should be covered with 
brush, which is to be burned on it. The 
burning of the brush serves to destroy the 

seeds of weeds, and furnishes a dressing of 
ashes, which is bencficial to the young 

plants. The time of sowing will depend 
the season and latitude—/rom the 
_to the middle of April being the time for 
Connecticut. About a square rod of ground 
is allowed for the seed-bed for an acre. 
It would be better to lay this out in strips 
of about three feet in width, so as to allow 
the weeding to be done without trampling 
on the bed. If the seed is good, a very 
small quantity will furnish plants for an 
nere; but it is best to have an abundance. 
A table-spoonful, well mixed with & pint of 
ashes or soil before sowing, will be plenty. 
|The bed being thoroughly raked, the seed 
is sown, and the earth either rolled, or 
pressed down by a plank. When the sow- 
ing is made late, the seed is sometimes 
sprouted by moistening it, and covering 
with a damp cloth, and keeping it in a 
warm place. It takes about three weeks 
| for the seed to germinate, and when it 

comes up, the plant is exceedingly minute. 
| If the bed becomes dry, it should be water- 
, ed with blood warm water. The choice of 
_ varieties should be governed somewhat by 
the experience of others in the neighbour- 
hood, there being many local sorts, which 
are considered best adapted to certain dis- 
| tricts. The leading varieties in the market 
-are—the Connecticut seed-leaf, valued as 
wrappers to segars, the Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and Havanna. 


How To Make A Barn -yarp.—The 
best way, in my opinion, to form a barn- 
yard fur the preservation of manure, with- 
out its becoming muddy, where the ground 
is higher than some of its surrounding parts, 
is to plough and scrape, from the centre to 
the outside, making a gradual descent from 
the outside to the centre. Let the fall be 
one-half foot in ten, falling a little more as 
you near the centre. Dig a drain from the 
centre to some suitable place without the 
_ yard, where you can construct a vat, to put 
/ in leaves, sods, muck, Xc., that will absorb 
and retain the liquid from the yard. The 

bottom and sides may be formed of plank, 
| or may be more substantially built, of. stone 
‘and mortar. The top of the vat should be 
made so as to guard against rains and sur- 
fuce water as much as possible. The drain 
should fall considerably, and should be made 
of plank, eight inches high, and one foot 
| wide inside. The head of the drain should 
be covered over with a strong iron grate. 
The yard ought to be well paved; then you 
can always have a dry yard. The water 
from the barns and sheds should never be 
allowed to run into the yard, but should be 
carried by good eave-troughs to a large 
cistern, for the purpose of watering stock. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


Sausiry, on Oyster.” — 
This vegetable, says the American Ayri- 
culturist, is not as extensively cultivated as 
it would be, were it better known. It is 
grown with the same case as carrots and 
parsnips, affd helps make up an agreeable 
variety for the table. It should be sown 
upon good, rich soil, which should be worked 
deeply. Some English cultivators prepare 
the svil by bastard trenching—that is, the 
top soil is removed a spade deep, aa abund- 
aut supply of manure spaded into the soil 
below, and thea the top portion is returned. 
By having the richest svil below, it is 
claimed that the roots have much less ten- 
dency to fork. We have found no difficulty 
in cultivating it, without this trouble, in 
soil prepared as for other root crops. The 
seed, which shou!d be of the growth of the 
previous year, should be planted as soon as 
the soil becomes warm. Plant in rows fif- 
teen inches apart, and at the first weeding 
thin out to four or live inches io the rows. 
The after-culture consists in keeping down 
the weeds until the leaves become so large 
that it is difficult te work among them with 
ahoe. The roots may be used when they 
are as large as the little finger; they in- 
crease in size until the growing seasun is 
over, but never grow to be much over an 
inch in diameter. The supply required for 
use during winter may be buried in sand io 
the cellar, and the remainder left vut to be 
dug in the spring. Some of the finest 
plants should be left for seed, which is 
produced the second year. LDirds, espe- 
cially the yellow bird, are exceedingly fond 
of the seed, and, where these are numerous, 
it is difficult to secure it. The best way is 
to cut up the plant, before the seeds are 
fully ripe, and place them under cover to 
mature. The root is cooked in various 
ways. It may be boiled aud mashed, and 
dipped in batter and fried, or cut in slices 
and stewed, with the addition of milk and 
butter, after the manner of oysters. Boiled 
soft, first with water and then with milk, 
it makes a very good ‘‘oyster soup” The 
addition of a little salt codfish, picked fine, 
makes the resemblance to oyster soup sutli- 
ciently near to warrant the name “‘ vegeta- 
ble oyster.” When prepared for cooking, 
it should be scraped and thrown into water ; 
this will prevent the milky juice which the 
root contains from turning brown, as it will 
do if expused for a long time to the air. 


Cause or 8. Fraden- 
burgh, of Dutchess county, New York, says: 
Horsemen differ as to the cause of erib- 
biting; some think it a mere habit, result- 
ing from idleness in the stable, or learned 
from other horses. We incline, however, 
to the opinion that it proceeds from indi- 
gestion. The animal scems desirous of re- 
pelling gas from the stomach; this is a 
common symptom of dyspepsia. [fearty 
food, with insufficient exercise and want of 


— 


j 


answer just as well in which to wrap up 
furs and woollens; but they must be so 
pasted together as to leave no place fur the | 
entrance of the millers. 

Will housekeepers please to keep this, 


pure air, will ultimately derange the stom- 
ach, and thus perhaps induce the habit of 
cribbing. The remedy in such cases evould 
be to restore the stomach to its proper con- 
dition, by giving good air, exercise, change 


and abandon all their other methods of 


protection against moth 


of diet, and perhaps the use of some mild 
tonic. 


- faithful 


Children's Column, 


For the Presbytenan. 
TO A BEREAVED LITILE SISTER. 


Step softly, gentile sister, nor break by slightest sound, 

The solemn, holy silence, so fearfully profound; 

There are angels stooping o'er him, bright angels 
beoding low; 

It seems that, from their rustling wings, soft zephyrs 
tan bis brow! 


There's heavenly music round him, there's heavenly 
glory shed 

Around that litte form of clay, from whence the 
somal the. 

A soft, a holy ractiance is shed around that brow, 

Lucireled with its golden locks, in wild confusion 
now ! 


Those fringet lids have softly drooped above those 
bright blue eyes— 

So blue, that nature forming them, had robbed the | 
Skies, 

Robed in a gerb of purest white, as he was wont 
to be, 

He looks unchanged as when he slept upon his 
mothers knee. 


Sweet flowrets round him scattered lie, and shed | 
their fragrant breath— 

Ali! they are emblems not unmeet—they speak of 
early death— 

Sweet lilies of the valley, fresh rose-buds pure 
and white— 


of meditations on the best subjects, 


March 21, 1863. 


DR. KRUMMACHER. 
Rev. MACDUFP. 
. HAMILTON, 
. WINSLOW, 


E. 
Mipawe pe GASPARIN, 


THE RISEN REDEEMER; Tae Gosre. Uistorry 
Frou tur Rescerrectios To Tax Day or Pente- 
cost. By F. W. Krummacher, D.D. I2mo. $1. 
“Very few writers at the present day have more 

or warmer admirers than Dr. Krummacher, and 

he will lose none of his well-earned reputation by 
his latest work. He is very much at home on 


subjects like that on which it treats. It is racy 
and picturesque in style, thoroughly evangelical 
in tene, and instructive in its teachings.”—Re- 


Sormed Pre vAytcrian. 


THE THOUGHTs OF GOD. By the Rev. J. RB. 
Macdiuil, D.D., author of the “Morning and 
Night Watches,” &e. red edges. cents. 
“The publishers have presented these cems ot 

devout thought in a beautiful setting. The vel- 
ume is, altogether, such a one as will please the 
eve and enrich the mind. It comprehends a series 
and executed 
in the best way.” — Presbyterian, 

A MORNING BESIDE THE LAKE OF GALI- 
LEE. By James Hamilton, D.D. Ismo. 40 
cents, 

“Dr. Hamilton's chaste and ornate style, with 
his devout thought and fervent spirit, renders his 
books very acceptable to religious readers.” 


TILE SUNDAY-EVENING BOOK; Snort Parers 
ror Fawity Reapine. By Drs. Hamilton, Mae- 
dull, Eadie, Stanley, and ethers. Smo, 50 cents, 
“A beautiful littl volume, with rich contribu- 


tions from able and well-known authers. It is a 


©, you that seek the beautiful, here is, indeed, 
a sight 


To fill thy heart with rapture, yet awe thee, and 
to still 

The quiet beating of thy heart, thy very soul 
to thrill! 

Come hither, little sister, there is sorrow on thy 
brow, 


good Sunday evening book, to which the religious 


and devout reader may Very protitably revert for 
the quickening of his graces.” 

PATRIARCHAL SHADOWS. By the Rev. Dr. 
Winslow. lémo. 90 cents. 
SPEAKING TO THE HEART: Servwoxs ror 
Peorte. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. L2mo. 

cents. 
“Since the death of Dr. Chalmers, Seotland has 


He who was wont to greet thee, is cold and 
silent now! 


His sparkling eye is shrouded--there is sorrow in 
thine eye— 

The soul that once glanced brightly, has mounted 
to the sky! 

Thou seest not the strangers that gather round 
his bead, 

Thou heedest not their presence—thy heart is 
with the dead! 


Glide through the darkened chamber, and press | He always has something to say that is to the | 


his lips to thine, 


And round thy trembling finger, those golden | 


ringlets twine. 

That icy touch ailrighteth thee, and in thy white 
array 

Thou lookest but a marble form, as thou art led 
away! , 


Thy soul is filled with anguish, and around thee | 


none may tell 


The sorrow of that parting—of that long, that last | 


farewell! Tiers. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LITTLE GIRLS’ PATCH- WORK 
QUILT, 


A company of happy little girls, coming 
home from school one night, just as they had 
crossed the little foot-bridge, came up with 
poor Aunt Rhoda Lee, who was carrying a 


pail of water from the brook. Alice and Mary — 


Ilulmes at once begged the old lady to let them 
carry it for her, which she thankfully gave 


them leave to do, as it was quite too much for | 


her strength. 


“What a poor little house she lives in— | 


though it is neat as can be,” said Alice, as the 
girls walked on again. ‘“Iler bed in the cor- 
ner had only one old blue quilt on it. low 
cold she must be these winter nights! Girls, 
why could we not make up a nice, warm 
‘comfurtable’ for her before Christmas time? 
Just bring together our pieces, and make it of 
patch-work on both sides. I often help mother 
ubout such work—it is very easy.” 

The project pleased all the little girls, and 
they resolved, if mothers were willing, to 
begin the work the very next Saturday after- 
noon. 

“If we can get it done before Christmas, 
why, it will be all the better, you know,” said 
Alice. “She will have so many less cold 
nights. Mother says we should never put off 
doing a kindness, when we can do it.” 

A company of busy-bees met for a few 
Saturday afternoons in Mrs. [lolmes’ nursery; 
and the kind mother who had instilled such 
benevolent principles in the hearts of her 
children, was ever ready with her aid and 
counsel. The warm, soft quilt was finished at 
last, two weeks before Christmas; but no one 
thought of delaying the gift till then. 
good old lady’s comfort was too important for 
that. So, their first holiday afternoon, six 
little girls, with their baskets on their arms, 


wended their way through the snow-path to | 


the poor woman’s door. They found her sit- 
ting close by her little broken stove, her dim 
printed Bible on ber lap, open at a favourite 
psalm. She welcomed the little girls kindly; 
and when little Ruth Davis, the youngest of 
the group, presented, in a modest way, the gift 
they had bought, she bowed her aged head, 
and wept like a child. 

“The Lord never forsakes those who trust 
in him. Remember, dear children, an old 
woman, eighty-six years old, told you that. I 
have found the truth of it these sixty years. 
I have wondered, sometimes, how I should get 
through this cold winter with my thin bed- 
covers; but, behold, God bas put it into your 
kiod young hearts to supply me with just what 
I needed most.” 

Then followed a closer inspection of the 
work, which drew forth well-merited praise 
from the gentle, orderly old lady. Presently 
two boys, whose sympathies the girls had en- 
listed, rolled up through the pathway two 
wheelbarrow loads of wood, and soon a good 
fire sent its glow all through the little room. 

* Don’t you think it would be warmer, Aunt 
Rhoda,” asked one of the girls, “if you had 
newspapers pasted over the walls? I bave a 
nice roll here, and we could put them on for 
you in a little while, if you say so. I have a 
basin of paste here in my basket.” 

The proposal was gladly acceded to; and a 
busy time the little girls had at the new busi- 
ness of paperiog. It looked like another room 
when it was done. Then, after a general 
washing of hands, the room was put to rights 
again, and all eat down around the little table, 
which Aunty covered with a clean white cloth. 
The little girls had set out upon it the abun- 
dant supper they had brought; antl the merry 
party, in her bumble abode, warmed the heart 
of the lone woman even more than the fragrant 
tea which Alice had brought, and made so 
nicely in the little tin tea-pot. After supper 
was over, they set aside the remains of the 
feast—enough, the good ledy said, to last her 
a week; and, after a kind good-night kiss, 
they went home as bappy as they had come. 

What a blessed thing it is to do good to 
others, and how much even little children can 
accomplish in relieving the wants of the poor, 
if they have but a willing mind and a loving 
heart. : E.L M. 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 

ly executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


REMEMBER 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 


UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 119 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(ABOVE ARCH,) 
Apsourse Pressrrentas 
Every thing Appertaining to Funerals Fur- 
nished at the Shortest Notice. 


ja Personal Attendance at All Hours. 
dec 6—6m 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND BIGHUTIL STREETS, PUILADELPUIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 


utterance. 
rilliant as the liehtning, and strike dewn all | 
opposition.” —Lrangelist. 


The | 


| made easy of access by 


furnished no popular preacher more worthy to 
wear his mantle than the lion-hearted Guthrie. 
His burning thoughts are impatient of long or 
They tlash out sharp and 


TUE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
By the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 


PARISH PAPERS. By the Rev. Dr. Macleod. 
12mo. $1.25. 

“Dr. Macleod is one of those living writers 

whose pen we like to see always moving. His 

writings have a singular power and directness. 


point, and he has the discretion to stop when he 
is done.” —S. 8S. 


HYMNS OF FAITILAND HOPE. By Horatius 
Bonar, D.D. 2 vols., lémo., red edges. 32. 


PRAYING AND WORKING: Bertne Some Ac- 
ecoust or Waar Men Cas Do Waen ts Earvest. 


A. L. E. i8mo. 60 cents. 


| VESPER. By Madame the Countess de Gas- 
parin. Translated by Miss Booth. IS8mo. 

60 cents. 

“Vesper is rich in fancy, a poem in prose 
raiment, simple, touching, with a vein of delicate 
humour. 
life, and tlashed with the gentle warmth of a 
pure and womanly religion.”—Lutheran. 

Just published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 14—2t 


JIRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 

of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every — | of material, 
all eut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
_ work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 


| warranted to be as represented. 


ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
| South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadel phia. 


— — 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NORTH-EAST CURNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this part of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. oct 1S—ly 


100,000 BARRELS OF THE 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO0.’S 


POUDRETTE, 
| 130 SOUTH WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA, 


This Company, with a capital of $150,000, the 
most extensive works of the kind in the world, 
| and an experience in manufacturing of over 23 

years, with a reputation long established, havin 

also the exclusive control of all the night soil o 
| the great city of New York, are prepared to fur- 
nish an article, which is, without doubt, the 
Cuearest axp very Best Fertilizer in market. 

It greatly increases the yield, and ripens the 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, at an expense 
of from three to four dollars per acre, with little 
or no labour. Also, FIFTY TONS of BONE 
TAFEU, being a mixture of bone and night soil 
ground fine, at $i5 per ton—a superior article for 
' grain and grass. Price of POUDRETTE, $1.60 
ver barrel. Seven barrels and over delivered 
ree of charge. A pamphlet, containing all neces- 
sary information, may be bad free, by addressing 
a letter to the subscriber, 

JAMES T. FOSTER, 
Care of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
No. 66 Courtlandt street, New York. 
feb 14—13t 


CHESTNUT LEVEL ACADEMY, 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, IN THE VILLAGE 
UF CHESTNUT LEVEL, LANCASTER 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Principal—J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A.M. 


The Summer Session of this School will com- 
menes on Monpay, the 18th of May next. The 
object of the School is, to a Young Men for 
College, or at once for Agricultural or Commercial 
pursuits, or for the practice of the Mechanic 
Arts; and Young Laiies for the important duties 
vertaining to woman's sphere. The mind of the 

upil is not uselessly taxed with numerous or 
incongruous studies, but is disciplined by thor- 
ough work in a limited field. Chestnut Level js 
stages, which connect it 
Lancaster, Christiana, Oxford, and Port 
rsit. 
or further information, address the Principal. 

mar 14—5st* 


ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
IMARTSVICLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Summer Session commences on the first Wednes- 
day (6th) in May. 

Terms.—$S0 per Session of five months. 
Address the Principal, J. BELVILLE. 

mar li—10t 


with 


De 


PENYSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


The duties of this Academy will be resumed on 
Turnspay, JaAnvary Sru. 

The advantages alforded for the aequiremeut of 
a Thorough, Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Education, are unsurpassed. 

Tried and competent Professors conduct the 
Departments of Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and the Practical Sciences; and a Graduate of the 
United States meer Academy, of high class 
standing and large military experience, devotes 
his exclusive attention to the Mathematics and 
Military branches. 

Military system, order, and precision, are strictly 
enforced; and the most vigilant care over the 
moral and personal habits, aud religious training, 
of the Cadets, is exercised. 

For Circulars, apply to 

Cotoxset THEODORE HYATT;, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
jan 3~—13t 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will 
commence on Turspay, the of Arrit. 

Terms.—Tuition in English studies and board, 
per session of Twenty-one Weeks, 330. Lessons 
on Piano, and use of instrument, $20 to $35. 
Ancient and Modern Languages, cach $10. 

For Circulars, address 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal, 
mar 7—St*® 


LADY WELL QUALIFIED TO TEACH 
Music, Vocal and Instrumental, wanted in 
a Female Seminary. Session to commence on 
the firstof May. Address C= 
Ollice of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
feb 21—tf Philadelphia. 


A nary in May next, to teach English 
ranches, Drawing, and Painting. 
Address 


Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
feb 21—tf Philadelphia. 


LADY TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted, for 
a Family School, a Lady Teacher, qualitied 
to teach the higher English branches, Drawing, 
&e. Vocal and Instrumental Music. Une 
to teach Latin would be preferred. 
A ” 


RB Goods carefull ked, and forwarded to 


ress . 8. 
Glenville, Harford county, Maryland. 
wnar 14—2t* 


= 


- testant Duteh Chureh, in German. 


it is full of the charms of domestic | 


_ information by reading D’ Orsay 


LADY WANTED IN A FEMALE SEMI-- 


N EW PAMPHLETS.-—National Renovation: 
[ts Source, its Channels, and its Results. 
By William R Williams. 10 cents. r 
The Money Question in 1813 and 1863. What 
some did then, others are seeking to do now. 

By «a Loyal Citizen. 6 cents. 

U neonditional Loyalty. By Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D.D. 10 centa. 

A Letter to the Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, in 
Review of his Pamphlet on the Emancipation 
Proclamation. By Charles P. Kirkland. 15 ete. 

Faith and Patience. A Sermon for the Times. 
By Rev. W. P. Breed. 15 cents. 

Slavery and the War. A Historical Essay. By 
Rev. Henry Darling, D.D. 20 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 


mar l{—2t 
| ARE CONFECTIONS—Switable for Presents. 

~The Subseriber is constantly manut!ac- 
turing a large variety of Rare and Delicious 
Jonfections, which are admirably adapted for 
Presents and family use, put up in bexes of from 
one to five — ‘Price 50 and 75 cents per 
pound A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 
Urders by mail should be addressed to 

7 STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 

No. 1210 Market street, Philadelphia. 
nov 29—ly 


PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED IN LONDON 1851. 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS, SOLID SOLE LEA- 
THER TRUNKS, LADIES’ SARATOGA AND 
FRENCH TRUNKS, VALISE TRUNKS, 
LADLES’ BONNET TRUNKS, LADIES’ 
AND GENTLEMEN'S NEW STYLE 
FRENCH LEATUER BAGS, TUR- 


KEY MOROCCO BAGS, AND 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
THOMAS W. MATTSON, Wenn/facturer, 
MARKET STREET ABOVE FOURTA, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Trunks, sent by Express, when 
ordered, at the lowest prices. Can pay on 
delivery. Mention size, and about the price you 
wish to pay. mar 14—25t* 


or 


The Presbyterian Board of ae 


CHESTNUT Street, PHILADELPHR. 


DIE PSALMEN _DAVIDS, NEBST EINER 
SAMMLUNG GEISTLICHER LIEDER FUR 
(EFFENTLICUEN UND PRIVAT-GOTTES- 
DLIENSS. 

The Psalms and Hymns of the Reformed Pro- 

1 vol., 18mo. 

Price 65 cents, net. : 

EVANGELISCHE KINDER-HARFE FUR 

CHRISTLICIE SCHULEN, 
A Sabbath-Sehool Iymn-Book, containing 197 


‘Hymns, with Music on each page. 232 pages. 
| Price 25 cents. 

LEAFLETS FOR LETTERS, Nos. 1 and 2, 
By the Rev. William F. Stevenson. I12mo. $1.25. | 


WAR AND PEACE: A Tare or Cavaun. By | 


each containing 32 two-page Leatlets for use in 
Letters. Price per package, 5 cents. 

SOLDIERS’ SERIES, No. 2. Containing 21 
New Tracts in a wrapper. Price 15 cents. 


f- The Board have in press a number of new 
Sabbath School Books, which wil be issued dur- 
ing the Spring. 

Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 

Business Correspondent, 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826, 


The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Cireular, 

Address A. MENEELY'’S SONS, 

mar 29-—-eowly*® West Troy, New York. 


CHU RCH ES.—Soeicties about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Eeonomy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
Pamphict on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Impi>ve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
pony expericnes in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by addressin 
J. STANLY D'ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora. 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—cowtf 


mar 7—tf 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“OUR FRIENDS IN HEAVEN.” 


OUR COMPANIONS IN GLORY; Or, Society 
Hwaven By Rev. J. M. 
Killen, M.A., atithor of “Our Friends in Hea- 
ven.” 

“The design of this able work is to present as 
true and complete a view as the Seriptures war- 
rant, of the tinmaprrants of the heavenly world. 
The author diseusses his great theme under the 
following heads:—The Vision of God—Personal 
Intercourse with Christ for Ever—The Society of 
the Redeemed in Heaven—Our Children Who are 
in Heaven—The Companionship of Angels —The 
Cherubim—The Ministry of Heaven. While some 
of the views advanced are novel, and may not 
command the assentof our readers, this volume is 
certainly a valuable addition to the theological 
literature of its subject. As such, we cheerfully 
commend it. The type, paper, and binding, are 
handsome. The author’s previous work, entitled, 
‘Our Friends in Heaven,’ has -passed through 
eleven edjitions of the British press, and has en- 
joyed a still largor cireulation in this country.”— 


Intelligencer. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 

No. 683 Broadway, New York. 

Sold in Philadelphia by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
SMITH, ENGLISH & Co., 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 
a* On the receipt of $1.50, a copy 
by mail, prepaid. feb 


will be sent 
21—3teow 


A COUGH, COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 
TILROAT, if allowed to progress, results in seri- 
ous Pulmonary and Bronchial affections, often- 
times incurable. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach direct/y the affected parts, and give almost 
instant relief. In Bronesiris, Astama, and 
Catarre they are beneficial. The good effects 
resulting from the use of the Troches, and their 
extended use, has caused them to be counter- 
feited. Be sure to guard against worthless imita- 
tions. Osrats only the genuine Brown's Bronchial 
Troches which have proved their efficacy by a 
test of many years. Pustic Speakers and 
Sixcers should use the Troches. Military Officers 
and Soldiers, who over tax the voice and are 
exposed to sudden changes, should have them. 
Sold every where at 25 cents per box. 

jan 31—13t 


FAMILY DYE COLOURS! 


List or CoLovurs. 


Black Dark Brown, Snuff Brown, Light Brown, 
Dark Blue, Light Blue, Durk Green ° Light Green, 
Purple, Slate, Crimson, 
Salmon, Searle’, - Dark Drab, Light Dr 
Vrllow, Light Yellow, Orange, 
Sferinon, French Blud, Royal Purple, Violet. 


FAMILY DYE COLOURS. 

For dyeing Silk, Woollen, and Mixed Goods, 
Shawls, Scarfs, Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, 
Hats, Feathers, Kid Gleves, Children’s Clothing, 
and all kinds of Wearing Apparel, with perfect 
fast colvurs. 

A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 

These Dyes are mixed in the form of powders 
concentrated, are thoroughly tested, and put up 
in neat packages. For twenty-five cents you can 
colour a3 many goods as would_ otherwise cost 
five times that sum. The process is simple, and 
any one can use the Dyes with perfect success, 
Directions inside. Manulactured by 

HOWE & STEVENS, 258 Broadway, Boston, 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every 
City and Town. jan 31—13t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in ad vance. 3 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. Al) subscribers who.do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion 
$1 50; each repetition of do. $1. For 8 lines or 
less, first insertion, $1; each repettion of do., 75 
cents. Yearly advertisements inserted on favour- 
able terms. {07 Payments for advertisements to 
be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an_additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

var, 

Wath on additional copy to the agent. 

U9" The noney mast always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM MARTIEN & 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


| 


Rev. De. GUTHRIE, 
Rev. Da. HANNA. 
Rev. Da. MACLEOD. 
Rev. W. F. STEVENSON. 
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